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More dear the fold when days are cold 
Than ever in the happiest hours, 
More sweet the stream than when the 


-dore Dear gleam 
the Fold Of waters brought a thought of 


flow’rs. 
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So it shall be with you and me, 
For not until life’s storms we bear 
We understand, behold the hand 
Of Heaven's providential care. 


—Dovec.ias MALLocu 
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Progressive Rotary 


By Alfred Edwards 


Member of British Parliament 


BELIEVE it was Bernard Shaw who coined the 
aphorism that a business training consists of looking up 
what was done before and doing it again. 

This is indeed as nearly true as any aphorism can be. 
Such a simple formula is a godsend to the unthinking 
and the inert. “What have we always done?” they plain- 
tively inquire, and having got their answer, they con- 
tinue—with an air of sweet reasonableness—to do the 
same thing, whether it be something or nothing. 

Hardly is ther 
status quo. The devotees of this god carry on smugly 
and contentedly in the worn rut of well-defined action or 
inaction, cheered by the applause of their kind. A real 
thought, an idea, a disquieting urge to vigorous action, 
they will shrink from these as though they were lions in 
their path. Such men at such times hug ever closer their 
flyblown phylacteries. 

It has taken courage to establish a new standard for 
the people—the Rotarian ideal of “Service above Self.” 
Rotary is established; we have announced to the world 
that we are a peculiar people, setting the welfare of hu- 
manity above personal gain, and it will take a great deal 
more courage and devotion to make the dry bones of this 


a more popular god than the god of 
Po) é 


ideal live and inspire the world. If the Rotarian is faith- 
ful, he cannot continue to be the man he was. 

President Maurice Duperrey, in an article in the July 
Rotarian, put it this concise and understandable way: 
“If, in our Rotary life, we were to remain precisely where 
we were when we entered it, we shall have failed as indi- 
vidual Rotarians, and, in degree, as a Club and as a world- 
wide movement. We must lose something to gain some- 
thing. We must lose what slackens and deforms our 
minds, and so divides us, to gain that which strengthens 
us and unites us.” 

We are chosen individually as the best representatives 
of every business in the community. In accepting mem- 
bership we solemnly promised to serve the community 
rather than work for mere personal gain. This means, 
if it means anything at all, that either we become better 
in every way and a shining light to the community in 
which we live, or we become involuntary hypocrites. 

No one, of course, ever entirely succeeds—the ideal is 
always above us; but it is one thing honestly and honor- 
ably to fall short in an earnest endeavor, and quite an- 
other deliberately to lower our standard, and justify our 
action on the plea of expediency. 

Rotary has evolved a fairly good policy and program, 
and it will be no mean achievement if it continues stead- 
ily to live up to it, and hitch its wagon to the star of 
progress. Rotary must evolve and continue to evolve 


The creed of status q 10 is not 
for a movement that would face 
up to ever-changing problems in 
a society racked bv new strains. 


higher and still higher standards of conduct and policy. 

Men are being drawn into the movement from all 
walks of life; and it is already apparent that there are 
two distinct tendencies in the movement. The one will 
lead Rotary to the forefront in the march of time, and 
give to business communities of the world higher and 
sull higher ideals; whilst the other must inevitably lead 
to its slow and painful disintegration, and its eventual 
dismissal, as mere self-interested humbug and cant, from 
the high councils of the world. 

Either Rotary will lead or it will trail its standard in 
the dust of the rear of the march of time. Which is it 
to be? 

The only answer, I think, is that we as Rotarians must 
be true to our accepted standard. We must judge the 
world by that standard, as we can rightly accept no other. 
So being and so doing, we can with aggood conscience 
fearlessly expose and denounce the unfair exploitation of 
our fellowmen, support every worth-while movement 
striving for their emancipation, and condemn every 
movement tending toward enslavement and impoverish 
ment. In order to uphold good, evil must be cast down. 
Rotary should be like the yeast which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal—it should tend to leaven 


the whole lump of human activities. 


is us realize that in Rotary the proverb is reversed 
the strength of Rotary’s chain is not that of its weakest 
but of its strongest link. If there are weak links, we 
must strengthen them, and not lower our standards as a 
concession to weakness. Weak links must not be allowed 
to cripple the power of International Rotary. The chain 
forged in Rotary must be of pure metal, ringing true, if 
it is to stand the strain. 

Rotary must wait patiently for the inevitable change; 
alert and ready to act when the right time comes. Such 
periods of watchful waiting need not, indeed should not, 
be periods of mere inactivity—they may well be turned 
into opportunities for stimulating activity within the 
fold. 

A battle is still to be fought within the fold with those 
who worship at the shrine of status quo, thinking fondly 
that thereby they are upholding the true ideal of Rotary. 
Without watchful, alert, progressive thought and vigor- 
ous action, the movement will be as barren as the unfruit- 
ful fig tree, and must suffer a like fate. 

There is, as Greek philosophers of old knew, nothing 


permanent but change. 
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Is Man 
: | Improving? 
| By Abbé Ernest Dimmnet 


French Author and Philosopher 





Illustrations by W. T. Benda 





HY SHOULD such a question be asked? And 
asked in a tone which any sensitive ear will know is 
despondent? Whence the doubt? 

The dogma of inevitable progress is the foundation 
of the modern creed as it was that of the contemporaries 
of the first Du Pont de Nemours. Only three or four 
short years ago Mr. Charles A. Beard edited a book— 
A Century of Progress—every chapter of which was a 
hymn of jubilation, of exultant faith. Every one of the 
writers of this symposium was as sure of endless perfecti- 
bility as the latest Albanian arrival in “God’s own coun- 
try” is sure of the superiority of his new home over the 
one he has deserted. And do you not remember ad- 
dresses by important personages on the possible ways of 
turning leisure to good account? Leisure, a paradisiacal 
freedom, seemed of the morrow. Scientific progress was 
so evident that the fear of being bored by it was becom- 
ing no imaginary danger. 

What has happened? Disappointments, of course. The 
depression lasted longer than was reconcilable. with 
infallible systems. The danger of war is still with us, 
worse than it was, in fact. Economic wars are going on 
less covertly than ever before. Quotas, passports, sly 
dealings with the currencies are in full force, and a mod- 
erately sensible trade agreement between the United 
States and France is acclaimed as a great achievement. 
It is also needless to point to conquests for conquests’ 
sake in the style of many centuries ago. 

Meanwhile democracies, for which an appalling war 
was fought, make room for different forms of govern- 
ment, and those converted democracies are apparently 
glad to have been converted. In short, can we not say 
that where certainties used to display themselves com- 
placently, uncertainty now reigns supreme? 

No doubt. The picture, dark as it is, is not made un- 
duly somber. Yet we can remember periods when com- 
fort was universal and the future cloudless, and during 
which, all the same, that identical question—Is Man Im- 
proving ?—was being asked. The comforts of 1928 were 
infinitely superior to those of 1878—enumeration useless 
—yet people wanted more and were wondering about the 
slowness of scientists to proclaim their discovery of the 
release 6f atomic force. They were dreaming of enough 
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power pent up in a vanity box to propel a big ship, and 
showed some impatience at being kept waiting. 

In 1878 I knew in my small French home town a poor 
little boy of the name of Israél who, at the age of six, 
was employed in a glassworks and worked every other 
week from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. His grandson in 1928 
complained not only of too much work in the same glass 
works—from which night work has been banished for 
18 years—but, preferring champagne to beer at the pub- 
lic-house, grumbled that five francs a glass was too high. 
What our Communists blame today sounds exactly like 
what I used to hear from the Communists of 50 years 
ago. They were beginning to grow tired of being called 
Communists—which sounded too much like 1848—and 
called themselves Socialists or Collectivists, but, exactly 
like today, they wanted that assurance against unemploy- 
ment which is certainly a minimum demand if human 
life is to be called human. 

This is not all. Theorists who realized that material 
progress of all kinds, assurance against the rainy day, and 
political freedom must come sooner or lgter, frequently 
stated their doubt that such progress would be sufficient 
or even would deserve the name of progress at all. They 
were right. Spiritual progress must not only keep up 
with material, but ought to precede it. 

During the palmy years of America I frequently heard 
American captains of industry, honestly interested in their 
men, emphasizing the necessity to preach to them an 
Ideal while making their salaries more adequate. Today 
the word Ideal is retranslated into a French word imply- 
ing nothing short of a religious way of subordinating 
earthly values to superior ones, and people pray for the 
discovery of une mystique likely to create in democratic 
countries the state of exaltation which is prevalent where 
magnetic dictators preside. 


ae so. Moral deterioration can co-exist with 
material progress. There are 20-odd times more Amer- 
icans today than there were in 1776, yet we doubt if the 
United States of today could array 40 such men as those 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. The scarcity 
of great men in the whole world at present is such that we 
can hardly repress a tendency to imagine there must be 
something spurious in the statesmen whose names fill our 
daily press. We speak of America as a young country 
and, on the whole, the adjective conveniently accounts 
for many phenomena, but the America of 1776 was ma- 
ture. There was no difference in cultivated intelligence 
or in capacity for statesmanship between those men of 
1776 and the members of the English Parliament who 
were trying to outwit them. The classical culture of those 
men was certainly superior to that of Mr. Lewis’ Senator 
in [t Can’t Happen Here. 

I have great admiration for contemporary American 
literature to which I think the world does not give its due, 
but is it not true that it feels the deleterious influence of 
the “Market” obsession and the absence of authoritative 
criticism more than it did when Hawthorne was writing? 

Again, America can point out with legitimate pride 
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“Primitive man was freer than our social conditions ever allow us to be; he was nearer Nature, from which he did 
not, in fact, feel really dissociated; he was more of a poet . .. he was less enthralled with the minor servitudes of life.” 


that she has more boys and girls in high school than all 
the rest of the world together. But what of it? Is it 
not the eternal complaint of university presidents that 
those same boys and girls come to them unprepared for 
the studies they have to undertake, and the necessity to 
meet their deficiencies vitiates the whole teaching of dis- 
tinguished men? Quantity is not progress. Athens in 
her most marvelous period did not count more citizens 
than the University of Illinois counts undergraduates, and 
tiny Iceland in her cold Arctic was once a great literary 
center, 

The press of the world represents a colossal mass of 
print. What of it? Even the worst antagonist of a totali- 
tarian State must approve its practice of compelling its 
dramatic critics to wait several days before giving their 
verdict.on a play instead of scribbling it off the first night. 
Teachers are expected to qualify for their work by taking 
a degree, but anybody can write for the press and out of 
his ignorance can teach hundreds of thousands where a 
professor can only reach a few score. Why then brag 
about one of the most convincing proofs of modern 
shallowness? Better spend half an hour with an intelli- 
gent man or woman than a month among 600 fools. 

People who know their history are not surprised at 
apparent incongruities which scandalize devout believers 
in perfectibility. Progress is not and has never been syn- 
chronic on the whole surface of our planet. Empires rise 
and fall. Sweden, which today typifies the small country 
happy in its modest space and exceptional prosperity and 
civilization, possessed an empire not so very long ago. 
Who knows of it? How many people visit wonderful 
Morocco and pass the dainty medersas of Fez never sus- 
pecting that in the darkest of dark ages, in the 9th 
Century, Greek philosophy was kept alive there while it 
was dead in the rest of the world, except perhaps in two 


or three Irish monasteries? 

People still speak of French politeness, but I who live 
in Paris know the havoc which speed and modern im- 
provements generally have made of ancient courtesy. 
The ups-and downs in any given country strike the intel- 
ligent traveller and make history melancholy reading. 
Hardly a year ago Parisians had only to walk half a 


mile across the Tuileries Garden to see the abyss dividing 
modern Italian art from the great Italian schools which 
slowly died out in the 18th Century. 

Sainte-Beuve, who was born a poet and died a cynic, 
once summed up the story of rise and decadence in one 
rather sickening sentence: “Maturity?” he said, “there 
is no such thing; we ossify in parts and get soft in others.” 
This heartless saying unfortunately mirrors the reality. 
Progress is not continuous, nor is it contiguous, and the 
baffling effect which effort at putting our finger upon it 
produces, leads us to wonder if people, while endlessly 
talking about it, have after all more than a vague idea 
of it. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory definition of prog- 
ress. For such a definition can only be gathered from 
numerous data, and appearances are apt to deceive us 
about the import of many of the data. In spite of this 
difficulty to get at the substance under appearances, it 
seems that most people agree about the following char- 
acteristics of what we call progress. 


i. the first place, progress is less, as the millions imag- 
ine, a development of human ingenuity than a condition 
or even an aspect of human happiness. Everybody would 
admit that the most progressive country was that in which 
citizens were the most happy. On the other hand, not 
having any notion of what scientifie or social progress 
may have become in a hundred years, we do not suffer 
from the nonpossession of that future progress: its ab- 
sence leaves our satisfaction where it is. 

In the second place, only hair-splitters would deny that 
at the present stage of our civilization we are not to be 
satisfied with the austere happiness of the stoic. We want 
comfort enough, leisure enough, independence enough, 
and, even in spite of evident impossibilities, equality 
enough. 

Also we want all this to be not for ourselves alone but 
for the world at large. For we have become collectivity- 
minded. The press has done it, and travel does it, and 
industrialism is it, and business, with annoyances like 
tariffs as well as with larger profits, makes us conscious 
all the time of the unity of the world. The earth has 
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shrunk as speed and information have gained. We can- 
not bear the idea of famine in China or of massacres in 
Russia. Altogether modern progress has to be collective 
because the lack of it is felt collectively. 

While it can hardly be doubted that this sense of col- 
lectivity is specifically the characteristic of what we call 
progress, it is also a fact that the tendency to count on the 
collectivity for improvement is the greatest danger to 
progress. For it is really a hangover from the days when 
the individual counted for little. Every now and then | 
hear French people complaining of the “Government,” 
as if French Governments, often contradictory in policies, 
did not succeed one another with great rapidity and there 
existed a permanent entity called Government. What is 
the cause of such a delusion? Strange as it may sound, 
it can only be the inherited memory of 14 centuries dur- 
ing which the Government meant the King. 


Was subordinate attitude is frequent in democracies 
because democracies teem with minor political organiza- 
tions which regiment a man while giving him the illusion 
that he is a free citizen. On the contrary, inner defense 
of one’s freedom is natural in countries in which political 
liberties have been abolished. This fact accounts for 
the publication recently of many articles or books whose 
object it is to promote personality in spite of the col- 
lectivity. 

How can this be done? 

In the first place, by not allowing the notion of progress 
to become an obsession, an Idol, as it is in many minds 
wearily straining toward the future. What pre-history 
tells us about primitive man should be of considerable 
service here, and it is noticeable that meditation upon 
our ancestor’s strong points is natural to the searching 
imagination of many modern writers of fiction. Primi- 
tive man was not only immeasurably freer than our social 
conditions ever allow us to be, but he was nearer Nature, 
from which he did not, in fact, feel really dissociated; he 
was more of a poet, and it is logical to think that, being 
more imaginative than we are, he was also less enthralled 
by the minor servitudes of life. Hence, the repeated ad- 
monition of philosophers like Bergson to create enough 
automatism in us to liberate our souls. Hence, also, the 
effort of not a few very rich people to live as simply as 
is possible to them. Simplicity to them becomes what it 
really is, a luxury. 

In the second place, we ought to realize the supineness 
and hardly veiled cowardice of waiting for progress in- 
stead of creating it within our own possibilities. This ail 
men endowed with a strong personality do and cannot 
refrain from doing. Poets, philosophers, artists, social or 
religious reformers concentrate on their independent de- 
velopment. What happens to them when they succeed 
is the image of what may some day happen to the col- 
lectivity if it should pass again through the circumstances 


“Hence .. . the effort of not a few very rich people 
to live as simply as is possible for them. Simpli- 
city to them becomes what it really is, a luxury.” 


ll 


which produced the philosophy of Greece or the wonder- 


ful artistic impulse of the Middle Ages. 

Unless the mobility and necessity of this individual 
effort are held up incessantly to a world only too inclined 
to forget it, collective progress will be little better than a 
The cant of 


the day will call this tendency a will to Justice, but it 


biological striving after material comfort. 


will be no such thing. Is it unheard of that the employee 
become a rich employer forgets the meaning of that jus 
tice he used to harp upon, and turns into a harder task 
master than those he once abused for their selfishness? 
Where is the progress except in the acquisition or redis- 
tribution of comfort? 

The crux of all that is said and done toward the . 
rival of the millennium is not complicated: it is summed 
up in two things, a philosophicai idea of progress plus the 
energy to realize progress in oneself. Is this a hard say- 
ing? Is it one more hypocritical method of silencing the 
piteous mob by doling out to it fine maxims with a stone 
instead of bread? 

Some people may be apt to think so, but they are like 
children wanting the moon instead of what they can get. 
Nobody, at this time of day, will dream of preaching 
self-denial wholesale to mankind. Saints who practice 
self-denial do not preach it. What do they preach? 
What they, in the last analysis, actually live, viz, selt 
realization, expressing oneself, fulfilling one’s destiny, in 
short, all that the language of spiritual authors conceals 
under the phrase which delights the artist, seeking one’s 
perfection. It does not take much thought to realize that 
this concentration upon perfecting ourself is the one sen 
sible effort toward reaching happiness. 

So, the final answer to the question, “Is man improv 
ing?” should be: Yes, he is, whenever improvement 
makes him really satisfied, and wherever the hope tor 
collective improvement does not hinder individual ef- 


fort to realize progress in oneself. 
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Sweden Still 


Has Problems 
By Bertil Ohlin 


Distinguished Swedish Economist 





O RETAIN unchanged the construction of society 
which existed before the World War is, it is generally 
believed, impossible. Any attempt to defend the “pre- 
War capitalism” against reform would very soon fail. 
But, ask those who still adhere to the economic and 
political systems based on individual liberty and free en- 
terprise, is there no “controlled capitalism” that works? 

The answer glibly given in many quarters, especially 
America, is: Sweden. Sweden has solved the problem, 
it is so often said, that “Sweden” has become a sort of a 
fad. Indeed, a humorous overseas friend recently told 
me, “A few years ago we had technocracy. Now we 
have Sweden. What will it be next?” 

Unfortunately, it is not true that Sweden has found 
a safe middle way, which other countries need only to 
follow to get out of their difficulties. There are many 
serious and urgent social problems in Sweden which are 
unsolved and which will probably lead to considerable 
difficulties in the near future. On the other hand, prog- 
ress in the economic and social field has been consider- 
able in some respects. It is only natural that a country 
with a homogeneous population, rich natural resources, 
and a strong sense of traditions, a country which, further- 
more, had the good fortune to escape the World War, 
has been able to achieve important things. They may 
offer some interest to other countries which have worked 
under less favorable circumstances. It is equally certain, 
however, that there are many unsolved and neglected 
problems which have only recently attracted public at- 
tention in Sweden. In several respects, Sweden has fallen 
behind rather than shown the way. For instance, we 
have not learned so well as Americans or Danes how “to 
live smiling” and, thus, to avoid many difficulties. 

In this article I shall discuss both aspects of the Swedish 
development, hoping that some of my readers may make 
useful comparisons of our successes and our failures with 
conditions in their countries. 

Measured by American standards, the Swedish stand- 
ard of life is not high. The national income per capita 
hardly exceeds $325, which is less than two-thirds of the 
corresponding American figure. Even if the costs of 
living are a little lower in Sweden, particularly in the 
country areas, this can make up for only a part of the 
difference. The factory worker in Stockholm earns about 
$1,000 a year, but the average for the factory workers in 
the whole country is closer to $700. Farm workers re- 
ceive no more than $1.50 a day and many of them, like 
the forest workers, have only seasonal employment. 
While this standard is, roughly speaking, the same as 
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that of corresponding workers in Great Britain, Norway 
and Denmark, and The Netherlands and higher than in 
other European countries, it is considerably lower than 
the standard not only in the United States, but in Can 
ada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand as well. 

Thus, the interesting thing about Sweden is not that 
the standard is high, but that the progress from real pov- 
erty has been unusually rapid. In the 90s, Sweden was 
dependent on foreign capital, while it is now an exporter 
of capital. The real wage in manufacturing industries 
was less than one-half of what it is now, in spite of the 
reduction of the working week that has taken place. If 
we go still further back, we find that 70 years ago a 
Swedish machine-worker got a wage less than one-third 
that of a British worker in the same occupation. Today 
he gets the same or perhaps a little more. 

If we say that the average standard of life for the whole 
population has been doubled in the last 40 years, we prob- 
ably give a correct impression. Few people feel that a 
social system which has made possible such progress must 
be completely discarded. If this development could con- 
tinue for another 40 years, poverty would disappear. 
This, of course, does not assume that social institutions 
remain exactly what they are today. For progress hith- 
erto has been helped by a continuous adaptation of the 
social system. The reasonable conclusion is that a fur- 
ther adaptation of the present organization, which uti- 
lizes the same dynamic forces as hitherto, holds out 
promise of further advance. 

The world economic depression meant very little in- 
terruption in the development. The volume of produc- 
tion in manufactures is about 40 percent higher than in 
1929, which was a very good year. Real wages are, nat- 
urally, considerably higher than then both in industry, 
trade, and agriculture. 


L. WOULD carry me too far to inquire into the causes 
of this development. Let me list a few of them and 
discuss briefly some others: (1) The value and usefulness 
of forests and water power have increased in the last 
half century owing to technical progress in the use of 
electricity, pulp, etc. (2) The motorcar and lorry mean 
a great deal to a sparsely populated country like Sweden, 
which could never be covered by railroads in the same 
way as Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, etc. (3) 
Scientific research has been used to great advantage in 
Sweden—e.g., with regard to the improvement of seeds. 
(4) The Swedish educational system was fairly good 
even 50 years ago, which permitted a better utilization of 
the human resources than in some other countries on the 
European Continent. (5) Sweden avoided the World 
War and has spent relatively little on armaments. (6) 
We have been fortunate in having farseeing leaders in 
finance and industry. 

In the post-War era the consumer cooperative move 
ment has also played an important rdle. Its principal 
achievements are, in my opinion, four. The retail distri- 
bution of groceries and some other products has been 
carried on in much the same [Continued on page 54| 
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The Home: Is It Disintegrating? 
Yes And how !— declares 


Nina Wilcox Putnam 


HERE ARE two sure-fire ways of getting your 
name into print and one of them is to point out that the 
younger generation is “going to the devil.” Dr. Dudd 
from Dudville says it, and by gollies, he makes the head- 
lines! And second choice for a lot of free publicity, is to 
state that the Home is on the rocks and breaking fast. I 
am choosing this second for my subject, not because I 
don’t think the worst of the younger folks, but because 
I am afraid one of ‘em might give me some quick an- 
swers. 

However, the Home will stand for anything from 
father putting his socks in the stove, to having a footman 
behind every chair in the dining-room, counting the peas 
on your knife. So an attack by me will probably merely 
cause the Old Homestead to flap its shutters, crack its 
joints a little, and then settle down to sleep again. 

But it’s a fact, the Home #s disintegrating. Well, the 
grating part is true anyhow. The Home is and has been 
going to pieces, on the point of vanishing, and in a fair 
way to be wiped out by the onward march of civilization, 
for the last 300,000 years, and still and all we haven’t 
been able to get rid of the thing! 

It may cease to exist any minute now, and no wonder, 
when you think of all the things that are wrong with it. 
Even the Government has recognized that the Home 
needed attention, and thought up the Home Loan. Per- 
sonally I am not in favor of the Home Loan idea, be- 
cause I once loaned mine to what I thought was a friend 
My dear! You should have 
. . but let’s not go into 


and when I came back! 
seen that place! Why, the mess . 
that. 

Now in order to have any intelligent discussion of the 
Home, we must first define it. Roughly speaking, a 
Home is a body of furniture entirely surrounded by bills. 
It is also a place where you can be disagreeable and get 
away with it: véz, no railroad station would tolerate the 
way some people act in-their homes. The perfect Home 
is the one without a guest-room. This omission provides 
also for the omission of weakening week-ends, those 
severe tests of friendship. 

Another definition says that Home is where the Heart 
is. But the difficulty with that lies in the fact that every- 
body’s heart is not in the right place. To those who claim 
that their Home is where they hang their hat, well, all I 
have to say is, they'd better be careful to hang it where 
it won't be seen by the wrong party. Yet, what's left for 
the Home these days except to be the Jocus for hat- 
hanging and a point from which to forward mail? En- 
tertainment is retailed by the hour around the corner at 
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To two well-known writers that question 
was put... Their answers vary vastly in 
style and in conclusions. Mrs. Putnam 
parries lightly—but behind her light words 
the observant reader will discern the out- 
lines of the same problem otherwise dealt 
with by Mr. Peterson . . . Readers’ com- 
ments on this debate-of-the-month, briefly 
stated, will be welcomed.—The Editors. 
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cinema palaces; and if tin cans and delicatessen shops 
hadn’t outmoded kitchens, there are still the chop-suey 
emporiums and restaurants that will advertise “home- 
style cooking.” 

Is an apartment a Home? Well, that’s being pretty 
technical but I think the answer is: Not often. Perhaps 
it would qualify, however, under the hat-hanging defi- 
nition. Flats usually do have a hook or two for headgear 
even though they lack space for a collapsible writing 
desk on which to indite rhymes about “the little gray 
home in the West.” Why, I’ve heard that one family, 
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The man who wrote “There’s no place like home” 





on moving from the open spaces where seldom is heard 
a discouraging word, tried to teach their dog to wag his__ plenty. And yet crooners croon about it and, as with a 
tail up and down so as not to get it into the breakfast bag of buttered popcorn, people keep coming back | 
cereal. But that didn’t work. They had to cut the tail Probably they will as long as there is any left. Sailors 
off. They might have spared themselves and their pet do, and cats, and prodigal sons and even birds, the Hi 
those pains, though, for he soon died a victim of loneli- ing-Pigeon in especial, although scientists have nev« 

















ness. The family owned an automobile. been able to decide whether that bird had good 
Really, I cannot give you any very clear definition of | merely a one-track mind. 

the Home except to point out that it has always had a The modern Home is a moving sight—espe 

certain attraction for a great many people among whom = May 1 and October ditto. Just take a typical ex 

are those who admit they don’t know anything about a lovely family which for thre 

art, but they know what they like. And there isn’t really ations have pointed to the same hos 

any other place to which the Home can be compared. pital as their birthplace. In thei 
childhood they had rushed off t 
same schools and the same lay 





grounds, had spent their \ 





the same young peopl s camps. G 





ma and Grandpa, it is tr 





down the parlor light, but th re 





recent generation merely 






current from the parking lights 





Three generations have been 


in the City Hall. They give big di 






ner-parties, and always sit dow n 14 t 





dinner on Christmas and Thanksgis 


ing—and can vouch for th \ 






meals downtown restaurants set u n 





these occasions. One member of this 






family actually went home last year 
- 


and the police were notified 





was kidnaped, because the rest of 


folks couldn’t find him anywhere. In 






cidentally it’s a wonder the missing 





member knew where to go, because 





they’d moved 16 times during the 





14 years, and even the installm 





lectors were sitting on the wrong doorsteps. 
Of course this was a rich family. Rich in \ 
how. They loved their home, and just you dat 


of them to the contrary. They would detend the Hi 








to the last cupcake pan, and tell you the Hom 
backbone of modern Life. And maybe they are 1 
since all backbones are nothing but a series of joint 







way, and if those installment collectors had us: 





scents, they would have kept watch on the night club 
Then on the other hand we have an equal! 
but less tipful sort of family usually inhabiting outs! 







of cities who are known as Home Owners. At 






that’s what they call themselves and they will 
go so far as to tell you they own their Homes 










ee re " ever find them in. But they’re wrong. The Homes own 
McCaig them. 
Sti ty a You think of a house as something solid, immova 
; we \ don’t you? Well, ever have one spring a leak? Ever 
\J \ have a window that got stubborn and wouldn't shut 
\ to spite you? Mule-windows and stubborne: rf 
° \ shades have worn out more people ... huh! Why, | 
“|... the installment collectors should ; 
~ once knew a house which had been refi ! 





have kept watch on the night clubs.” ’ aii . 
, new coat of paint and was so mad that it would 
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deliberately wait until the “owner” was dropping off to 
sleep and then start banging one particular shutter. Oh, 
well, maybe the house had its pride. Lots of its doors 
were stuck-up, anyhow! 

And furniture. Even furniture you’ve known for a 
long time and have every reason to believe to be perfectly 
tame, will rise up in the night and bite you in the shins 
if you walk about without a light. Why, I knew an old 
rocking chair which had attacked the ankles of so many 
generations in one family that they all had foot-and- 
mouth disease; foot, from being bruised around the lower 
portion of the drumstick and mouth from the things 
they'd said about the wicked old chair. Once they put it 
out, but it rocked itself back and was lying in wait for 
them when they came downstairs in the morning. They 
never tried again and now the old chair simply rules the 
house. 


= are chimneys that simply will not give up 
smoking; and who has not tended furnace? A furnace 
takes more waiting on than a young baby, and as for 
plumbing—well, I’ve heard apparently respectable, neat, 
and quiet-looking plumbing say things to its “owner” 
which simply would not bear repeating here! 

In fact, you take the average run of householders and 
see how long they dare to stay away from their house! 
Scared to death the houses will act up the moment their 
backs are turned! All of which goes to prove that they 
don’t own their Homes, their Homes own them, and yet 
these people will go on being martyrized year after year, 
complaining no end but without the courage to do any- 
thing about it. No wonder the Home is disintegrating— 
it generally starts doing that before the paint is dry. 
However, some people enjoy being bossed by their things, 

“. . . they had rushed off 


to the same schools and 
the same playgrounds...” 
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like a woman I know, who spent all her time trying to 
keep the ivories of her piano clean and never really got 
rid of that film although she used every dentifrice she 
saw advertised. 

In short, almost anyone will admit that the Home is 
a darned nuisance. Yet we fight for it, we fight in it, 
and when the will reads wrong, we frequently fight over 
the Home, as well. You’ve heard that one about Eng- 
land’s battles having been won on the playing Fields of 
Eton? Of Vimy Ridge and Waterloo and Caesar’s 
Gallic wars. Fie! The biggest batthes in the world have 
been fought without leaving those environs which are 
bounded by a mat with “welcome” on it and an ash can at 
the other entrance! And still people stand up for the 
Home. Stand up in the streetcar, bus, or subway going 
there, anyway. 

Perhaps a glimpse into the History of the Home may 
explain why everybody is against it. Such a résumé may 
even explain why nobody is willing to give it up, either. 
In any event this glimpse into the past will, as is com- 
mon with such glimpses, be exactly as clear as mud. 

Well, anyhow, the first Homes were in all probability 
established by monkeys. At least they started with a 
family-tree and no doubt husband and wife each claimed 
theirs was the older. True, eOcoanuts were the first 
primitive substitute for the rolling-pin, and that prime 
essential of every home, the installment purchase, was 
lacking, but the home spirit was there. It undoubtedly 
began to be destroyed when some simian stood upright 
and moved his family into a cave—which was a terribly 
radical thing to do and, in itself, proved the younger 
generation’s degeneracy. 

As usual, though, the younger generation thought they 
were right and pretty soon nobody thought anything of 
it when they read ads to the effect: “Caveat Emptor 
(Empty Cave) Mammoth Cave Apts: For Rent fur- 
nished. Nice dark cave, all the latest improvements. 
Sand floors, firestones, stone utensils, shell-heap on prem- 
ises. Convenient to Dinosaur Lines and_fish-schools. 
Guaranteed Ichthyosaurus-proof. Walls newly decorated 
in reindeer pattern. Supt. on premises.” 

And then the Home remained fairly stable, or staple 
or whatever, until the children began to grow up and 
express their impudent opinions, and’ then naturally the 
Home took another tumble because how could it possibly 
survive these ridiculous notions about Flint? 

I am not talking about Flint, Michigan. I’m talking 
about the introduction of flint breadknives and flint scis- 
sors and all such namby-pamby tools for making house- 
work easier and consequently weakening the structure 
of the Home. 

All of which was as nothing compared to the proph- 
esies which were bora with the discovery of fire, and 
people began to cook instead of eating things raw the 
way Nature obviously intended. But fire caught on all 
right, and soon all that was left of the old ways was the 
expression “a raw deal” which originally meant a second 
helping of fresh-killed Saber-Toothed Tiger. Not that 


cooking was easy. The fire was almost as hard to get 
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ghted as it would be today if you had just run out of 
oy Scouts. The fire-lighter took two sticks and rubbed 
them together until he was blazing mad and then his 


But 
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language started a few sparks and that was that. 
fire certainly ruined the Home, what with no insurance 
companies as yet, and all. 

But when you come right down to it, the thing which 
really ruined the Home was the discovery that somebody 
else could do the house work if properly intimidated. This 
really did not become established until the Middle Ages 
when people were feeling rather Middle Aged and the 
Dukes couldn’t use their “dukes” like they used to. So 
they got some people called Serfs (nothing to do with 
the ocean) to sort of tide them over. And these Serfs 
weakened the home structure to the point where it really 
wasn’t at all what it used to be. The ladies quit making 
bread and made tapestries for the taprooms instead, 
which caused the old folks to view with alarum. And 
alarum-viewing has been an old man’s game ever since. 
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it’s stronger than ever 
says Elmer I. Peterson 


Formerly Editor, Better Homes and Gardens 





And somehow or another from then till now, anything 
which made less work in the home or less home in the 
work has been considered dangerous and a_ sure-fire 


home destroyer. But it’s a known fact that m 
destructible and in most people’s lives, the home does 
matter—so there you are. This must be the reason why 


it is always at the vanishing point, but never quite gets 
out of sight. 

Grandma would turn over in her grave if she knew | 
had an electric icebox, but she won't, because I haven't 
one; I can’t afford it. Which does not prevent other px 
ple’s grandmas from turning over in theirs, because some 
body must have the money or there wouldn't b¢ those 
expensive advertisements. 

And it’s possible that I'll just hate it when my son 
grows up and he and his bride live in a dirigible which 
they moor to our flagpole when they run over for th 


week-end, as if anybody could call a dirigible a hom 
even if it does have a tiled nursery and a private ek 



















E ARE told the home, and all it implies, has 
disappeared—that it has abdicated in favor of the eat- 
and-run flophouse, that it has become the way station 
between roadhouse and the necessary job. According to 


sage observers who survey the social scene, instead of the 
home we now have the moral equivalent of a sailor’s 
hammock or the shiftless pile of sticks used as a nest by 
the opportunistic cuckoo bird. 

Some writers tell us that we aren’t going to miss it 
much, that it is good riddance. Home owning, they 
aver, is a relic of the Victorian era, wasteful, uneconomic, 
and irrelevant. And this story is told of a woman who 
was being urged to buy a house: 

“My dear man,” she said to the salesman, “what do I 
want of a home? I was born in a hospital, educated in 
a college, courted in an automobile, married in a church. 
I now live in an apartment house, get my meals at a 
cafeteria, play golf in the forenoons and bridge in the 
afternoons, and in the evenings go to a movie. When 
I’m sick, I go to a hospital. When I die, I'll be buried 
from an undertaker’s chapel. What in the world do I 
want of a home?” 

I chuckle at that, and you do. But let’s get a grip on 
ourselves and go back to a calm appraisal of the home 
and whatever it may signify in this modern era. 
Presumably, any professional catch-as-catch-can scoffer 






will admit, first of all, that the rearing of child 


somebody or other is commendable—even ni 
One need not assert, with some philosophers, that it is 
the grim duty of a nation to procreate. Let us assum 


as a safe premise, that the race will perpetuat 
time-honored fashion and that parents, in g 
go on caring for their children. 

That means that the family, of some sort, 
And the home, as its headquarters, is to be taken for 
granted notwithstanding the facile reasoning of 
cynics and the fun makers. If it was tough-fibered 
enough to survive the vicissitudes from Ice Age 
through feudalism to the present, it isn’t going to vanish 
in an era of airplanes and television. Indeed, I believ: 
that the family-home institution is going to bend to its 


I'll 90 I irther to 


say that the home 1S better fitted to the new era than to 


own ends the fruits of the laboratory. 


conditions of the past, and here are my reasons: 
1. Civilization, in its most significant sense, is 
We must 


from the regimentation of jittery, neurotic, misdire 


ess of liberation. and we will move away 
happiness-seeking characteristics of metropolitan outsi 
the-home congestion. 

2. Less labor is steadily being required to 
necessary commodities. Breadwinners, male and fem 
will spend correspondingly less time in factory, store, 
office. Thus they will have more time for cultural an 


rsonal 


recreational activities, with the emphasis on 
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hobbies. This pursuit tends to be an individual one, and 
away from the general hurly-burly. 

3. New inventions and processes, instead of breaking 
up home life, will increasingly enable the stay-at-home 
to obtain discriminatingly chosen, satisfaction-producing, 
outer-world stimuli in greater abundance than ever be- 
fore. For example: publications, radio, telephone, excel- 
lent pictures, quick transportation, television. 

4. The appeal of homes is growing and will grow be- 
cause of the increase in physical comforts brought about 
by automatic heating, air conditioning, insulation, im- 
proved plumbing, better cookery, efficient delivery of 
water, and the versatile uses of electricity and gas. 

5. The advance in the arts of landscaping, gardening, 
and interior decoration is making the home a center for 
significant self-expression. 

6. Rapid transportation, per se, makes it easy for the 
home to become the base of personal life without losing 
advantages of desirable outside interests and recreations. 
Automobiles and airplanes, it has been said, take people 
away from home, but they also take them back with the 
same speed and mileage. 


a is blind and impersonal, we hear. But if 
Sir Josiah Stamp’s testimony* may be believed, even the 
science for science’ sake men are thinking more in terms 
of social welfare than formerly. And yet if it were not 
so, the persisting biologic and personal factors that cre- 
ated family life would tend to turn to their services the 
discoveries of the laboratory that fit into their purposes. 
It always has been so. There is no reason to suppose 
that the process will cease. 

A generation ago, publicists were deploring the move- 
ment from small town and country to the city. They 
were wise men, but théy overlooked the possibility that 
the advantages of city life were to move to the hinter- 
lands. Ranchers in Alaska can now listen to operas from 
New York, read airplane-delivered newspapers by elec- 
tric lights—or, when chores are done, motor over to the 
neighbors for a twilight chat. 

But some of us must live in the clots of steel and stone 
and concrete called cities. There the home-owning habit 
may have its setbacks because of the price of urban real 
estate, but it will come through triumphant. 

Already there is a murmur of discontent in the city 
canyons, and no wonder! At awakening, the apartment 
dweller is beset by countless humiliating inhibitions and 
prohibitions. He must not sing in his bathroom or yell 
across the courtyard to tell his neighbor about yesterday’s 
golf score. If he has a coon dog, it is cursed by folk above 
and below. His children, if any, are compressed: into 
a claustrophobic space and deprived of the primordial 
yipping and zipping all over the place. 

He takes a certain predestined train, bus, or streetcar 
to work, and is pushed, pulled, cowed, bullied. Down- 
town he is shoved by the policeman, the elevator operator, 
and the other conduct-regulators. And so on, far into 
the day. It is only when he reaches some approximate 
seclusion in some sort of a home that he can relax, ex- 
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pand, and thrill to a consciousness of his own indi- 
viduality. 

The innate opposition of humanity to the city regime 
may sometimes be down, but it will never be out. A 
man may make personal adjustments and compromises 
with economic necessity, but men will correct conditions 
that deny to the human personality its right for a fair 
chance to find itself. 

If all of us are to have employment, jobs must be 
spread out more thinly. The 30-hour week? Perhaps. 
Most of us can remember when steel workers were toil- 
ing as many as 72 hours a week. Moreover, if our high- 
ly developed machinery of production is to be kept going, 
it must increasingly be used to produce “consumption 
commodities” and services. The world can produce more 
“necessities” right now than customers can buy, and, as 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin has suggested,t the need is for 
more intelligent and therefore greater consumption of 
goods and services that make for a more gracious and 
comfortable life. 

When our machinery of production is readjusted and 
regeared to turn out more music, art, theatricals, books, 
garden landscapes, rugs, golf supplies, tableware, decora- 
tions, fine clothing, and other goods and services often 
classed as luxuries or seminecessities, it will not mean 
pyramided production. Such “consumption commodi- 
ties” and services do not add io the surplus, as is truly 
the case when we mill out more steam shovels, plows, or 
robots that whang together 10,000 chassis in a day. 

The blueprint for the new economic day is taking 
shape. It points inevitably to a partial decentralization 
of that febrile metropolitan machine that was forged for 
a prodigious orgy of capital-goods overproduction which 
ended at 10 A. M., October 29, 1929. It calls for a greater 
emphasis upon a readjusted folkway, more time to play 
and to think. 


i. THIS, the home will with accumulated force thrust 
itself to the front of the stage. Men will live. 

Cities are, after all, a relatively new phenomenon. It 
is only within the century that the world has had really 
large cities. They are still an experiment—and are rap- 
idly making a mess of themselves. The need of our day 
is to reduce social units to manageable proportions. By 
their own weight, cities will break up. Already, the 
cracks are showing—hastened by racketeering and politi- 
cal corruption. Engineers are experimenting with super- 
power projects that will pipe electric power without great 
loss to distant industrial concentrations. Henry Ford is 
pioneering with communities wherein men may “have 
one foot in the soil, the other in a factory.” 

The family, sometimes passively and sometimes active- 
ly resisting subversive economic forces, is sure to tri- 
umph, emancipating itself from mass thinking, mass do- 
ing, mass pleasure-seeking. For family life is the best 
medium the race has discovered in which to create con- 
ditions which will insure its [Continued on page 54| 


* The Scientist and Society, by Sir Josiah Stamp, THE Rotarian, August, 1937, 


+ There's Room at the Top, But—by Walter B. Pitkin, in THe Rorarian, 


December, 1935. 
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By Maurice Duperrey 


President, Rotary International 


said: 


HE ANCIENT SAGE 


in this modern world, 


“Know thyself.” Ex- 
cellent advice, but, scarcely sufh- 
Paraphrasing our Rotary slogans, we might put 


all means, but know also the 


cient. 
it thus: “Know thyself by 
other fellow.” To do which it is essential to begin early, 
for it ever remains true that the child is father to the man. 
It follows, therefore, that the exchange of children may 
become one of the most important factors in international 
relations, a diplomatic task beyond the scope of diplo- 
mats. They can help, of course, but they are handicapped 
by the fact that they do not reach the family circle, and 
it is in that circle that the best work is done. Rotarians 
who have children know that full well. 
Rotary has no monopoly on such exchanges—nor does 
it lay claim to the invention of the idea. In France in 
system called compagnonnage. 


“swapped” 


the old days we had a 
After their apprenticeship, craftsmen set out to make “the 
tour of France”—and they walked in those times. Here 
and there where they tarried to work they received the 
hospitality of their fellows. The advantage was twofold: 
While benefiting from a sort of postgraduate course in 
a trade, craftsmen learned to know their fellowmen. 
Our modern exchange-of-youth program has the ad- 
ditional advantage that the young people not only see 
strange lands, but also, for a period, are privileged to live 
the family life of the dwellers in those strange lands. 
Merely to gaze upon the works of Nature or upon man- 
made monuments is a thrill indeed for the young mind, 
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Exchanging sons 
and daughters is 
a favorite Rotary 
activity, notably 
among Europeans. 


but for lasting impressions of the foreign scene nothing 
surpasses participation in the affairs of a home. 

Surely, Ted and Dick, sons of Rotarian Harvey B. 
Lyon, of Oakland, California, will remember to the end 
of their days their visit to Japan. As the years pass, some 
of their mental pictures of sights seen may become 
blurred, but the recollections that will remain forever 
clear are those of the family life of their hosts, Baron 
Yasushi Togo, a Tokyo Rotarian, and his son. And so 
it will be with the Australian girs received in China 
and Japan, with the English boys who visited Rotary 
Clubs in the 69th (now the 165th) District (Georgia), 
with the daughters of Greater Boston Rotarians enter- 
tained in English families—and in the scores of other 
instances reported in the pages of Tue Rotarian. 

In Europe, the exchange-of-youth movement has gone 
far. While it has come to be a common Youth Service 
activity of Rotary Clubs, many Rotarians, as individuals, 
take an active réle in youth-exchange work = apart 
from Rotary. Thus Paul Arthur Bertholle, Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Dijon, France, as a high ofh- 
cial of the P.L.M. Company has much to do with the 
interesting arrangement between French and German 
railroads whereby children of employees are exchanged 


for four weeks “to be treated as members of the family 
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and to act toward their hosts as they would toward their 
own parents.” The railroads of both countries recipro 






cally provide free transportation, this year enabling some 
2,000 German and French children to experience home 
life across the Rhine. 

Educational organizations have similar activities for 
the exchange of students, the Office National des Uni 
versités having a quota of approximately 1,500 each year. 
Perhaps more dramatic, however, were the Franco-Ger- 












man camps for boys. The French camp was near Ram- 
bouillet, seat of the French “Summer White House.” 
President Albert Lebrun received the German lads and 
showed his interest in the movement by conducting them 
through the chateau. Simultaneously, the French boys 
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Sven Knudsen, Danish school supervisor, sponsored this 







youth exchange (left) back in 1929 . . . Above are un 
derprivileged children enjoying good times made pos 
sible by Rotarians at Vichy, France . . . At right: Sons 









of European Rotarians inspecting an industrial plant at 
Cognac, France, and posing for a pool photographer at 
Graz, Austria . . . Below are Australian girls enjoying 
the hospitality of daughters of Tokyo, Japan, Rotarians. 










were encamped near Bad Reichenhall, in Germany. 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler marked the occasion by receiv 
ing them at his mountain chalet near Berchtesgaden. 







Though youth exchange under auspices of the Rotary 






Franco-Austro-German Committee for the Exchange of 
Children will be interrupted by the disbanding of Rotary 
Clubs within Germany, its activities last Summer should 
be noted. Many Rotarians took part, Maurice Bernard, 
of Dijon, and Past President Giinther Beindorff, of 
Hanover, being especially active in the exchange be- 
tween France and Germany. A typical pair of lads are 
young Guilmet, of Angers, exchanged for young Hauss 
mann, of Stuttgart. Both were enthusiastic over their 
experiences; and who can doubt that the French boy 
will remember all his life an informal talk on The True 
Aspect of French Youth before a German class? 

In each of the three Rotary Districts in France is a 
fund to which Rotarians annually contribute 50 francs 



























(about $2) to cover expenses of visiting children of Ro- 
are from 30 .o 50 
came 


Usually there 
The one that 


tarians from other lands. 
aged 16 to 20, in 


1935 is typical in makeup. 


youngsters, a party. 


In it eight countries were 


represented—Germany, Austria, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Italy, Luxemburg, Switzerland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The visitors were taken to the Bordeaux region 


and were greatly impressed by the v ineyards. 
youthful guests were escorted to the 
Grenoble. 


This year, the 
Alpine ceuntry, 
They were entertained by leading Rotarians and families, 


around Aix-les-Bains and 
with French boys serving as guides and interpreters. 
Schedules were well filled not only with sightseeing, but 
also with visits to factories and shops operated by local 
Rotarians. 

In 1934 and again in 1936, the 61st Rotary District (Bel- 
The 
nations represented in 1934 were Luxemburg, Czecho- 
Denmark, Austria, Italy, Finland, Switzerland, 

The Netherlands, and Yugoslavia; in 1936, 
they were France, The Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. In 1932, Swiss Rotarians 
On this occasion it 


gium) organized tours for boys from other lands. 


sle ak ia, 


Hungary, 


entertained a group for one month. 
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was a veritable medley of tongues, for the 18 participants 
came from 13 different countries—Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Italy, The Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Rotarians of Denmark have long been interested 
in the promotion of world-mindedness through the ex- 
change of young people. Rotarian J. C. Hempel, of Co- 
penhagen, an enthusiastic leader in the movement, fur- 
ther developed it in the form of a vocational exchange. 
That was in 1932; as a beginning, 12 young Danes ob- 
tained positions abroad, five going to England, five to 
one to South Africa—and one to China! 


and 


Germany, 


ee CT too, is the work of Rotarian André 
Gardot, of Angers, France. Thanks to his initiative, a 
number of young lawyers from various European coun- 
tries, also some from America, attend each Summer the 
school known as the International Academy of Law at 
The Hague, The Netherlands, under the auspices of the 
Federation of League of Nations Societies. Practically 
every Rotary District in Europe has created scholarships 
available at this school, to enable at least one young man 
to attend. Rotarian Gardot has also been active in creat- 
ing scholarships, valid for one year, for the study of com- 
mercial practice abroad. This year two young Italians 
have come to France on such scholarships. 
Another instance of Rotary initiative comes 
Vichy, the French watering place. There Rotarians have 
for ten years had what might be called a “clinic,” to 
which 200 sick boys are invited each year, whether of 
They are accommodated in a 


from 


Rotarian families or not. 
hospital turned over to them for the duration of the cure 
Everything possible is done to make them for- 
All the expenses are borne by Vichy 


—21 days. 
get their ailments. 
Rotarians. 

Instances could be multiplied, for the work has been 
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These 
men are 
ting a first- 
hand under- 
standing of 
national neigh- 
bors. They are 
from. several 
European 
countries, and 
are here shown 
with their Ro- 
tarian hosts at 
Antwerp, Bel- 
gium ... Each 
Summer simi- 
lar parties are 
given opportu- 
nities to visit in 
Rotary homes. 


young 
get- 





going on, quietly and unostentatiously, for upward of 

At first, due to the unfortunate misconception in 
yr had 
afhliations with secret groups, some reluctance to ex- 
But this 


decade. 


certain quarters that Rotary was a secret society « 


changing sons and daughters was encountered. 
misunderstanding is being cleared up, and enthusiasm 


Revela 
of its place in European Rotary may be cited the 


among Rotarians for the activity is mounting. 
tory 
many notices—sometimes running to two columns—in 
The Rotary Wheel (published in London), wherein Ro- 
tary parents offer to exchange sons and daughters 

Exchange of youth is not a standardized thing. It may 
take the form of scholarships, camps, tours, or employ 
manifestation is ex 


Often 


ances made during tours ripen into friendships, with per 


ment, but its most characteristic 


changing children between families. acquaint 


sonal visits resulting the following Summer. Such ties 
are seldom severed. Typical is this Franco-Norwegian 
case: The two daughters of a well-known Oslo states 


man stayed with a French fam 





ily near Bordeaux. In return, 
the French parents sent their 
son to the home of their friend 


in Norway. And _ he stayed 





there a full year. 
Correspondence is a natural 
sequence of contacts established 


by young people in neigh 


boring countries. It is, indeed, 


fostered. Young visitors are 


encouraged to write their 





President Albert Lebrun, of 
France, welcomes a group of 
German lads encamped nea’ 
Rambouillet, the seat of the 
French “Summer White 
House.” French boys who 
were camping simultaneously 
near Bad Reichenhall, Ger- 
many, were greeted by 
the Chancellor, Adolf Hitler 
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impressions, 


published. Li tters a 


the more than 100 French, idee 


and English lads who 


Germany, org: 


Leipzig, Halle, and Erfurt. 
Far from the least of the benef 
the training it gives in the 


speak or write another langu 


t 
and was until but 
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' 
sending a child 


merely of the lips, whereas it is tl 


among nations are to 
1 ] 1 
served than through 


young people in 
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efits of the annual Convent 


what might be termed its by-pré pak 


tory books, magazine articles, 


sonalize the people of other countries. 


its Conventions, is for 


Japan, America and Sweden, 
map, but 
live. 

And in a very special way, 
rying this process forward 
are destined a few years hen 


portance in their homelands. 


Five boys from Czechoslovakia were | 
mer of 1936 of the Rotary Club of Portsmouth, 


They had been home a short 
fathers wrote: 

“We are very much obliged 
rians for their kindness, which 
most beautiful memories in the 


for the length of their lives.” 


Do you wonder that Rotarians of Europe ar 


astic over youth exchange? That they 


it was not begun generations ag 
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“The premium method will live .. . it 
moves with the tides of the heart.” 
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‘Free’ with Every Purchase— 


By Marc A. Rose 


O YOU remember how mother used to save soap 
wrappers to get a golden-oak rocking chair and to hoard 
coffee-package labels until she had enough for a practi- 
cally hand-painted set of china? Well, that’s still going 
on, only more so. The rockers aren’t golden oak any 
more and the dishes are made of unbreakable plastics 
nowadays, but the modern housewife responds to the 
good old appeal of “something for nothing”—or next to 
nothing—more eagerly than ever. This year, goods worth 
450 million dollars at factory prices will be “given away” 
or sold at cost to persuade housewives to buy other goods. 

The old-fashioned premium has staged a spectacular 
comeback. It has done more than come back—it has 
climbed to new and giddy heights of popularity. The 
volume of business sank to a low of 200 million dollars 
in 1935, when NRA codes were shackling premium users 
in many lines of trade. It has more than doubled in the 
past two years, and now is 50 percent greater than in 1929. 

Elbert Hubbard must have been right. “The premium 
method of merchandising will live as long as trade,” he 
said grandiloquently, “because it moves with the tides of 


the human heart.” 
All kinds of businesses use premiums. A real-estate 


Premiums have long been used to 
stimulate sales...and here the 
author discusses their perennial 
appeal to the buyer’s pocketbook. 


dealer gave a new car to every purchaser of a house and 
lot. A cemetery association gave bronze corner-markers 
to every purchaser of a burial plot. A “Palace of Youth” 
in Ohio gave a set of six etched glass tumblers, “suitable 
for bridge prizes,” with every permanent wave. An 
automobile dealer gave a $50 watch,with every used car, 
and cleaned off his lot the week before the automobile 
show, toughest week in the year to sell used cars, be- 
cause everyone wants to wait to see the new models. 
But the vast bulk of premium goods serve to push the 
sale of goods that everybody uses every day, with the 
food manufacturers the leaders. 

There have been changes with the years. One type of 
premium plan, the trading-stamp system, has lost some 
of its once great vogue, perhaps due to abuses. Another 
type has arisen, the “purchase privilege” plan. If you 
buy two pounds of Soso’s Breakfast Coffee, you acquire 
the privilege of buying a percolator for less than half 
what it would cost you at a retail store. That’s the gen- 
eral idea, which has been embroidered with many varia- 
tions. It is growing to tremendous proportions. Take 
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Kansas City, Missouri, a typical American city, if there 
Housewives in that shopping area 


is any such thing. 
bought a new brand of coffee in order to be permitted 


to purchase a white-enameled steel kitchen stool for 93 
cents. They bought 55 carloads of kitchen stools. 
Then there was the dealer who sold 10,000 electric 
refrigerators at $200 each, or thereabouts, in January, 
each purchaser being allowed also to buy an electric food 
mixer for $8.50 that everybody knew retailed for $17. 
That is a lot of refrigerators for any dealer to sell in any 
month and it is practically miraculous for January, even 
though the town is pretty big. But it just goes to show 
that while, as they’re always telling us, New York isn’t a 
typical American city, its women react to premiums just 
like the women of Dubuque, Iowa. It was New York 
City housewives, too, who purchased 7,500 cases of a 
bottled soft drink in February in order to get the privi- 
lege of buying a famous $7.50 electric iron for $3.73. 
Purchase-privilege offers are almost always genuine bar- 
gains—though the women know that without my telling 
them, it seems by the returns. The businessman who 
makes the offer wants to introduce a new product quickly, 
or boost off-season sales, or fight a competitor. In any 
event, he isn’t interested in making a profit on the 
electric iron, or mixer, or whatever, and is selling it, 
probably, at the manufacturer’s price for carload quanti 
ties. If he says, however, that you can get the article 
at your grocer’s, he probably does include a few cents 
above cost to pay the grocer for handling the transac- 
tion. Grocers in national convention assembled _ last 
Spring complained loudly that it was getting to be a 
nuisance, anyhow. So the plan of asking the customer 
to “write in” for the premium is probably going to spread. 
It is certain that the purchase-privilege plan is the 
fastest-growing premium device, but it is not certain 
that it yet moves any more goods in the aggregate than 
the “free with every purchase” plan—the spoon with a 
package of tea, the dishrag with a box of soap chips, or 


“There's no more high- 
powered salesman than 
Junior ... or Sisty, who 
adores the cutouts...” 


the cereal dish with a certain package of breakfast food. 

The word “free,” by the way, has dubious legal status 
at the moment. The Federal Trade Commission put its 
foot down flatly once, then relented somewhat. it is 
all right just now to say “no extra expense” ot 


court 


And there is at least one 
eS oe 


aeciaed 


any additional charge.” 
decision which overruled the Commission and 
that the word may be used without qualification. An 
encyclopedia was offered “free” if you bought a ten 
year service which promised to keep it up to date with 
revisions and addenda. The quiet humor and the prac 
tical wisdom of Judge Learned Hand, of the United 
States Circuit Court, are worth quoting. He wrote: 


44 
bY . ke - | he ooce rh, rt 
. Cannot take seriously the suggestion that a man 


who is buying a set of books and a ten-year extension 
service will be fatuous enough to be misled by the mer 
statement that the first are given away and that he is 


paying only for the second. Nor can we conceive how 
he would be damaged were he to suppose that was true 
Such trivial niceties are too impalpable for practical 
affairs; they are will-o’-the-wisps which divert 
from substantial evils.” 

In other words, when you are told that you 
something free, you probably won't believe 
and if you do believe it, what harm is done? 


Commission find 


doesn't the Federal Trade 
more important to do? 


The premium men’s own definition is that 





26 


is free when it does not increase what would otherwise 
have been the price of the product with which it is 
offered.” It was Frank H. Waggoner, chief spokesman 
for the industry, who coined the phrase that all premium 
men love, “Not something for nothing, but something in- 
stead of nothing.” 

When we succumb to the blandishments of the pre- 
mium offer, and who of us doesn’t—I recently bought a 
box of candy to get two goldfish in a bowl—we are 
yielding to art and science. The premium men “know 
their stuff.” They are among the greatest of practical 
psychologists. To begin with, they aim at the great mid- 
dle class. They seldom offer necessities for the very 
poor and they make no effort to tempt the rich, who have 
everything they want, anyhow. The vast majority of 
premiums are things that the average woman would like, 
but would hesitate to buy out of her careful budget. Of 
the thousands of items, “something for the home” would 
cover the broadest classification. The urge to beautify 
the home is one of the deepest of feminine passions. 

The premium should be high priced in its class, or 
look it. Better one good teaspoon of a famous brand 
than six cheap ones. If the “gift” can borrow the prestige 
of a great reputation, so much the better. 

Another cardinal principle, learned from Solomon, is, 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” The premium 
secured by saving tokens must be obtainable within a 
reasonable time; the man who offered a handsome silver 
dish for 50 labels from his canned mushrooms didn’t 
stop to figure that few housewives would use 50 cans of 
mushrooms in a year, while six months is commonly ac- 
cepted as about the top limit for the successful appeal 
of a cumulative offer. 

Speaking generally, the premium should not be some- 
thing that is consumed in the using, like gasoline, soap, 


“The product must be some- 
thing in a form that is eas- 
ily recognized by a child.” 
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or coal, but something that will stay around the house 
for a long time to remind the customer of the product 
with which it was obtained. There is an important ex- 
ception: with goods which are purchased frequently, it 
may be well to use a premium that women will want 
recurringly. And that explains the recent great vogue of 
silk stockings as premiums with soap chips, dishrags with 
cleaning powders, and so on. 

The psychology of appealing to children is delicate. 
There’s no more high-powered salesman than Junior, 
when he is imploring mother to buy X’s breakfast food 
so he can get a G-man set like “Stinky” Smith’s. Or 
Sisty, who adores the cutouts on Milligan’s Margarine. 
But let the businessman beware: there are pitfalls! The 
product must be suitable—better not offer kiddie-kars for 
plug tobacco tags or gin-bottle tops. That’s pretty obvi- 
ous. It is not always so obvious to all manufacturers, 
apparently, that the product must be something in a form 
that is easily recognized by a child. Buddy knows what 
kind of cornflakes he gets—he sees them—but he doesn’t 
know the baking powder that goes into his favorite cake. 


Ty “hope deferred” maxim goes double with chil- 
dren. The manufacturer isn’t smart who keeps a child 
pestering mother to save box tops for six months to get a 
cowboy suit, and he is even dumber if he makes the child 
wait weeks for delivery of the prize after the box tops 
have been sent in. Yet at a recent convention of pre- 
mium men in Chicago (oh yes, there’s an association with 
a convention and an annual banquet and an exposition) 
it came out of the mouths of babes that premium users, 
plenty of them, are guilty of just those stupidities. 

A group of children were brought into the convention 
hall, on promise of presents, and asked questions. Had 
they ever had mother send off for a premium? How 
long did it take to save the coupons? How long did 
they have to wait? And, above all, did they like their 
“present”? 

One youngster embarrassed a manufacturer by stating 
baldly that the “gold stuff” came off the birth-month 
ring she got. Another little girl said she had forgotten 
she had sent for the “party set,” it was so long in com- 
ing. A boy, 10, had secured a bat, a ball, and nine base- 
ball players’ caps by getting his mother to save package 
tops for six months. Mother got pretty sick of the whole 
thing, and when he got the prize, he “didn’t think it was 
so hot.” I quote his own deplorable English. 

Women brought in for a similar clinic were equally 
candid. They thought the prizes sent to children were 
seldom worth even the 10 cents in postage—but perhaps 
they gave the children that much pleasure, the excite- 
ment of sending the letter, waiting for the postman, and 
all. They admitted the pull of premiums. 

“I never can get over sending for something ‘free,’ ” 
was the admission of a business woman, college-educated, 
very brisk and competent. There was another point on 
which the women agreed: they liked best the practice 
of putting the premium on [Continued on page 58] 
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—and for Rotary; distinction. ti 


Georce A. Moutton (Peterborough, 
New Hampshire) because of a successful 
year as president of the National Asso- 
ciation Boards of Pharmacy. In his State 
he is president of the Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and Commissioner of Pharmacy 
and is the originator of the “New Hamp- 
shire Plan” for pharmacy associations. 
He is a Past President and member of 
the Rotary Club of Peterborough. y 


Photo: Associated News 



















Seven Rotarians whose eminent services to thet 
hoods, or to their nations have won for them the applause of thet 
is with 


This Month We Honor— 


thei 


crafts, to 


much pleasure we 


emeritus of American government at 
83 he 
ranks as one of the keenest of authorities 


To the Massa- 


Harvard University, because at 
on George Washington. 
chusetts State Library he has given his 
large, rare collection of Washingtonia, 
the culmination of a decade of research. 


Joston, Massa- 
> 


He is a member of the 
chusetts, Rotary Club. 


because he 


M. 


sides this year over the Advertising Fed- 


GEORGE SLocuM pre- 


eration of America. He is founder and 
publisher of the Automotive Daily News, 
acknowledged to be the spokesman of the 
industry, and is a vice-president of Cap 
per-Harman-Slocum, Inc., publishers. He 
is a member of the Rotary Club of De- 


troit, Michigan. “— 


Harry A. Smitu because of his elec 


tion to the presidencies of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna Western Coal 
pany, New York, and the Blue Coal Cor 
The Pennsyl 


and Com 
poration of New Jersey. 
vania anthracite industry has been his 
He 


President and honorary member of the 


scene of action for 40 years. is a Past 


Rotary Club of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 


founders of the Big 


> 


and is one of the 


Brother Movement. 


Hon. Sir Puiroze SeTHna because he 
is Rotary’s first Indian Governor (Dis- 
trict 89). 
Bank of India, Ltd., manager for India 
of the Sun Life 


president of the Motion Picture Society 


He is Chairman of the Central 


Assurance Company, 


of India, a member of the Council of 
State, a prominent Liberal leader, and a 
member of the Bombay Rotary Club. 


Frank H. Lams because from his pen 
came one of Rotary’s ott quoted books, 
Rotary: A Business Man's Interpretation. 
Governor of District 
1922-23, he became a Director of Rotary 


Number One in 


International in the following year. 
Now, he is an honorary member of the 


Aberdeen, Washington, Rotary Club. > 


GraHAM Taytor, 86-year-old founder 
of the Chicago Commons Social Settle- 
ment, because a jury of Chicago, illinois, 
leaders named him recipient of the Chi- 
cago Merit Award of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. With the award, Chicago Ro- 
tarians presented him with an honorary 
membership also, the first they have 
given a nonmember in 20 years. 


neighbor- 
}} 
je tows 


salute: 


Dr. ALBert BusHNELL Hart, professor 














































































Photo: (second from bottom) Blank & Stoller 












A “slingshot pickup” at full 
speed in a hectic “jam” isn’t 
easy, but it means a flying 
start for the rested rider. 


E. A “BIKE” FAN, there are just two kinds of 
people: those who sniff at six-day bicycle races and those 
who go and sit there for a week. 

Those who sniff do so, say the nonsniffers, because they 
have never seen a six-day race. Sniffers think it must be 
boring to sit and watch men on wheels go round and 
round and round a wooden bowl—for six days! A six- 
day race to them suggests dance marathons, walkathons, 
flagpole sittings, and other public exhibitions in which 
human beings try to do something dull longer than any- 
body else can. 

But the bike fans are avid about their sport because— 
well, they don’t ever quite believe it. Even seeing isn’t 
really believing, when men pedal at breakneck speed lap 
after lap for 12 out of the 24 hours for six days in a row. 
But just that is what the six-day riders do, and the fans 
sit and gape and. gasp and admire. 

They admire the stamina, the sheer physical pluck of 
the riders hunched over their handlebars as their steel- 
sinewed legs grind off mil after mile. At their fastest, 
these men do 40 miles an hour and often they are rolling 
around at 30 or 35, In the six days the two-man teams 
will cover between 2,500 and 2,600 miles—which is ap- 
proximately the distance from San Francisco to Detroit, 
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| The Race to 


Nowhere 


By Lee Davidson 


Photo: Inter- 
national News 


or from Berlin to Paris nearly four times. But the six- 
day riders always finish at the point from which they 
start, for theirs is the race to nowhere. 

One member of a team must be on the track at all 
times, and it is the team with the highest mileage that 
wins. Mileage is figured by laps, but if two or more 
leading teams tie, the winner is determined by points 
gained during “sprints.” These come at four or five 
stated intervals during the afternoon and evening, and it 
is sprints that send the quivers up and down the spines 
of the fans. 

Riders pedal like demons, centrifugal force enabling 
their machines to stick to the steeply banked tracks 
though they are perilously close to horizontal. The 
crowds cheer like mad. The race becomes a giddy whirl, 
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until before the sprint is over few but the judges have 
kept track of laps lost or won. It is in the sprints that 
jams, spills, and collisions happen oftenest. 

The legend is, and it may have a basis in fact, that 
bike riders take the severest punishment of all athletes. 
Boxers who have their ears cauliflowered and their 
profiles puréed, hockey players who are kicked in the 
ribs and bashed on the head, he who gets slapped at 
wrestling—all these are softies, runs the legend, compared 
to the bike boys, who don’t merely flirt with trouble, but 
seem to want to marry the girl. And when they are 
hurt, they simply leave the track, get taped up, then come 
back to finish the race. 

That legend may be—well, a mite overdone. But 
there’s no point in saying that six-day racing as a game is 
in the class of table tennis. Which, undoubtedly, is one 
reason the sport draws the crowds. Put the chap with 
anemia, low blood pressure, flabby muscles, sinus 
trouble, and weak eyes into a comfortable seat in a sports 
arena where the six-day bikers are burning up the track. 
What happens? Our old psychological friend Mr. Vi- 
carious Experience goes into action. Our timorous youth 
sees his hard-muscled, leather-lunged human brothers 
plunging around the course with nerveless indifference 
to everything but speed, and in a rapt emotional moment 
he identifies himself with them. He is out there, plung- 
ing, panting, straining. 

But the game isn’t just a matter of muscular endur- 
ance and physical courage. A man can show courage 
in a dentist’s chair, but few would bracket that sort 
of thing under sports. It is the skill of the six-day rid- 
ers that gives their courage point. When in a sprint 20 or 
30 men are tearing around the track 
in a thick, flashing smear of men and 
machines, it takes skill to avoid dis- 
The wonder of it is that so 
Flying as 


aster. 
few accidents happen. 
close together as a flock of startled 
pigeons, bunched on the steep sides 
of the track—well, the whole thing 
looks impossible. It zs for anybody 
except a few dozen men in the world. 

Alfred Letourner, stocky French- 
man and always Number 3 in the 
scarlet sweater, is perhaps the pret- 
tiest rider the sport has developed. 
He is good-looking, earnest, and 
when he steps out “to jam,” every- 
body, riders and fans, gets excited. 
Jamming comes in the sprints with 
the entire field at top speed, each man 
trying to steal a lap or to keep a rival 
from taking one from him. Specta- 
tors are never quite sure when jam- 
ming will start, and that is why they 
sit there so eagerly hour after hour. 


A nasty spill, but to Canadian Torchy Peden it’s just 
part of a game that holds spectators hour upon hour. 





Letourner seems to take impossible chances. He weaves 
in and out of the pack (it’s always “the pack” in bik« 
race parlance), seeing openings where there are none, cut 
ting through a solid wall of men and machines like an 
X ray piercing through a woolen mufiler. He must be an 


] 


uncanny judge of inches. A hundred times a day he« 
greases it through with no hairline of space to spar 
and he seldom spills. But when he does—well, he gets 
back into the rush with a grin. 

Letourner met his masters last year, however : two Ger- 
man boys named Kilian and Vopel, who as a team 
“cleaned up” in 1936. Kilian is the fastest man on wheels 
at present. Like Nature, he abhors a vacuum and fills 
one up whenever he sees it. His partner, Vopel, is al 
most as fast and only a little less daring. Rumor has 
ution § 


it that they may have to be separated for 


sake. 


Bcas is also one “Torchy” Peden who is to b 


watched. Torchy is a big, red-headed, grinning Canadian 


compe 


whom the fans adore. He isn’t so breathtaking as Le 
tourner and the German boys, he does not skitter in and 
out of bike trafhe quite so insouciantly, but he has the 


strength of a bull and big white legs that can ride rings 
around the average rider. It’s a thrill to watch him when 
those legs start pumping. 

Peden does not better to rest much when real business 
is afoot. Most riders spend their brief rest period pron 
in their bunks, trainers kneading their stomachs and 
oiling their leg muscles. Peden just sits and grins an 
eats and talks. He isn’t tired, you see, after days and 


not tired enough to il 


nights of incessant pedalling 
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(Above) Reggie McNamara, 
king of the tracks for years. 
(Right) When France's Letour 
ner steps out, there's action! 


down and be fussed over by a 
handler. Peden seldom gets hurt. 
No man is too tough not to be 
hurt if he cracks down on a 
wooden track, but some men are 
too smart to crack down very 
hard or very often. Peden is of 
that kind. 

One of the surprises of a six- 
day race is the freshness of the riders as they proceed 
through the week. They are not on view to the public 
frem early mornifig, about 5 o'clock, until early after- 
noon; this is their real rest period, each man getting 
about four hours of continuous sleep while his partner 
holds the track. But they are to be seen all afternoon 
(until 5) and all night, and they invariably look as spry 
as they did when the pistol cracked the opening night. 
Even at the last hour of the race, when they are doing 
some of the hardest riding, they look fresh. 

This last hour is one of continuous sprints when points 
are piled up—points which will decide the race if no team 
has a lap lead. But it doesn’t seem to bother the riders, 
this final hour of the 144 hours. They come out of their 
bunks with calm eyes and smoothly shaved jowls, mount 
their bicycles, and go to work—that’s all. Any book- 
keeper starting for the office after an evening movie and 
eight hours’ sleep looks infinitely more seedy than a bike 
rider does at any time during a race. 

When the last lap has been ridden and the race is done, 
one might expect to see contestants fall into their bunks, 
the thing done, yes, but not another yard if it were for 
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their lives. Not at all. They walk off the track as if they 
were going to a ball game. Indeed, in Chicago not long 
ago, Duelberg, a German rider, and Letourner had ap- 
parently not had enough exercise at the end of six days, 
so they put on a two-man motor-paced race—paced at 
between 40 and 50 miles an hour! This was just for 
fun, it is to be understood. Incidentally, the program 
always announces gleefully that the average weight of the 
riders increases during the six days. This proves, no 
doubt, that it is child’s play, after all. 

The hard riding, the jamming, is not continuous by 
any means, and this is the place to admit gladly that 
these lulls have their reward, too: the fans can now watch 
the riders instead of the riding. 






At these times, one rider from each team will be on 
the track mooning along as tame as a tabby; his partner 
will be in his bunk, which is inside the track facing the 
audience. Bunks are like single Pullman berths com- 
plete with mattress, pillow, blanket (no sheet or pillow- 
case—too effete!), and a green draw curtain which is left 
hospitably open. ‘ 

Here the heroes sleep, eat, gaze at tabloids, read fan 
mail without change of expression, shave, autograph 
programs—all these glorious exploits in full public view. 
There seems to be an absorbing fascination about watch- 
ing bike riders perform their domestic intimacies in their 
little pine bunks. Perhaps it is the strangeness of the 
idea that men can live fully and comfortably for six days 
and six nights on a messy tittle mattress, perhaps it’s 
merely the snooping instinct, perhaps it’s hero worship. 

The men on the track are observed during these lulls, 
too, not as speed demons, but as flesh and blood. De- 
baets, the Belgian veteran, has a clown act including a 
phony black mustache, which makes everybody snicker. 
Rivals are now pals, riding arm in arm, huddled in a 
talkfest. Fans are busy inspecting chests, legs, shoulders. 
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They like to puzzle over the men’s asides in foreign 
languages, for six-day biking is as international as the 
Davis Cup matches in tennis. No doubt this is because 
it has grown out of outdoor cross-country bicycle races 
popular throughout Europe but hardly known in Amer- 
ica. Outdoor racing brings out an annual crop of sturdy 
young amateurs, some of whom graduate into profes 
sional ranks and seek fame and fortune on the wooden 
tracks to be found in most of the large cities of the 
world. If they are on a first-rate team, they may share 
in from $25,000 to $50,000 a year from prizes and com- 
mercial endorsements. A winning team can make as 
much as $7,500 in a big race. Famous riders get bonuses 
every day they ride, win or lose, often $500 to $750 a day. 
Lesser lights augment their income by outdoor racing in 
the Summer. 


’ : INTER is the season for six-day races, and it is 3 


almost upon us. Here are some names, in addition to 
those mentioned, you'll see in the sports-page headlines: 
Brocardo, an Italian; a Kenosha, Wisconsin, boy named 
Bobby Thomas; Eddie Testa, of Los Angeles, California; 
Jimmy Walthour, whose uncle, Bobby Walthour, was 
the bike hero of the "90s; and, for sentiment’s sake, 
Franco Georgetti, who is still a winner as he pumps his 
legs and wags his head around the track with great 
ferocity. Norman Hill, of San Jose, California, and 
Jules Audy, tiny, young, blond, and Canadian, are the 
ones the ladies die for. But the eye must never be taken 
off Kilian and Vopel. They can steal a lap while you're 
winking. 

You may now be one of those who sniff, but see any 
of these boys in action and you'll shift to the fan group. 
And don’t be surprised if, on your first night, you drift 
with the others down to the bunks to see, to hear, to ad- 
mire. If, perchance, there you see a dark, hack-faced, 
shy-looking man loafing about, you should be thrilled. 


Photos: (below and top right) International News; (right) Pictures, Inc. 


He is Reggie McNamara. Only last year, after his 5 
birthday, he hung up his black sweater forever. H« 
and Number 1 in achiev 
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nldn'r u 
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been Number 1 on the card 
ment for many years, but even Mac 
50, so now he just hangs around and watches the young 
ones and lets his bones rest. He is probably the most- 


loved figure in the bike world. 



































(Top) Winners on wheels—Kilian and Voft 


young German team now making bike history. 


(Above) Boundary lines disappear when 171 
cyclists race from Paris to Brussels, Belgium 


(Left) Racing isn't all work and no play wi 
Debaets, the Belgian veteran, clowns a 
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Busimess on a Musical Scale 


By Doron K. Antrim 


Editor of The Metronome 


F ALL PLACES, a bank would seem to be the 
least likely to “hobnob” with any of the arts—say, music. 
A bank has always seemed to me to be a bit aloof, austere, 
and about as pleasant a place to linger in as a mausoleum. 
I, at least, want to get in and out as quickly as possible— 
but there’s the rub. In a city bank, especially in a place 
like New York, you usually find a line waiting when 
you want a bit of cash, and I detest lines in proportion to 
their length. By the time you reach the teller’s window, 
you are ready to commit mayhem. 

Just the other day I was in a hurry to get out of the 
city for the week-end and needed some cash. Rushing 
over to the bank, I found long queues at every window. 
Choosing the line that seemed the shortest, 1 edged in, 
vowing I would hunt up an uninhabited island in the 
South Pacific where the only banks are sandbanks. 

Then suddenly, without any preliminaries, my mania- 
cal thoughts were arrested by—believe it or not—music, 
soft and subdued. I have heard music in queer places, 
but never before in a bank. An orchestra was playing a 
Jerome Kern selection. I looked around with some of 
the other customers for sight of the musicians, thinking 
it might be a special occasion, like an anniversary. None 
were in evidence; business went on as always. The music 
seemed to be coming from above and it was like manna 
to my jittery nerves. The selection was followed by 
another, a livelier one. This kept up at intervals, and | 
was through with my business, seemingly, in less time 
than formerly and in a decidedly better state of mind. 

On edge with curiosity, some days later I asked a teller 
about this admixture of money and music. Can it be, I 
asked myself, that banks are beginning to consort with 
the heavenly muse? 

“It’s just something a little extra we are offering to our 
customers,” he Jaughed. “The music is piped in over 
telephone wires from a central studio and heard through 
amplifiers. Selections range from popular to classical and 
they’re all serenade-like and subdued; you can take ’em or 
leave em. So far we have found it particularly effective 
during rush hours, making waiting less tiresome [a point 
I readily conceded]. A number of people have com- 
mented on it,” he concluded, with a smile, “and they 
seem to like it.” 

Looking further into these strange goings-on, I found 
other banks here and there that were trying out the idea. 

One in Chicago was hav- 
Light and music welcome 
early Christmas shoppers 
arriving in New York's 
Grand Central Station. 


electric organ 
played during peak hours. 

But here’s one for the 
During the de- 


ing an 


record. 


Reporting on ‘something new’ in 


>) 


commerce—‘mood conditioners’ 
to ease the customer or to put 
him in a buying frame of mind. 


pression when banks were subject to close without notice, 


} 


a savings and trust company in Davenport, lowa, was the 


scene of a unique experime nt. Atter one bank Suspension 
| 


in the city, panic-stricken depositors started a run on 


this depository which might easily have resulted in an 


other bank closing its doors. Realizing 


~ 


something 


president engaged a 


that 
had to be done and that soc n, the 
Hloor to en 


jazz band and installed it on the mezzanin« 


tertain customers while they clamored for their money. 
This entertainment, coupled with frequent announce 
ments as to the soundness of the institutiot 

the last of the doubting depositors and by 

third day, the run had ceased. 


] 


However, still piqued with curiosity and idly wonder- 


ing whether music had permeated any of the marts of 


trade, I probed around and found still 


more Surprises. 


Now, a grocery store with its array of breakfast foods, 
bananas, and bath soaps seems less likely to be addict 


to art than any other shopping center, even a bank. 


Anxp yet 50 chain stores in the Bronx in New York 


City recently installed this telephone music service during 
a series of sales. Special programs were presented, cou- 
pled with announcements of the featured sale items. One 
can readily conceive of a Sousa march or a “swing” 
piece being used to stimulate the sale of a breakfast food 
which seeks to engender “wim and witality.” Selections 
for the most part were lively and animated. 

Now the effect of all this was something of a lure to 
trade. It was so unusual for people to hear music ema 
nating from a grocery store that they wandered in to 
see whether it might be the birthday of the founding 
fathers or something. Once in, they looked over the 
special-sale items and perhaps found something they 
could use. 

In a men’s clothing store in midtown New York, I 
asked the manager what effect, if any, the music being 
piped in was having on the cash customers. “Well,” he 
said, “it puts them in a little better buying mood.” Then 
he told me of a man who came in recently accompanied 
by his wife, the occasion being the purchase of a suit for 
hubby. Innumerable garments were hauled out, but 
none seemed satisfactory. The wife would voice sundry 
Just about the 


al sale le wked 


the 


objections to a suit the husband liked. 
time when relations were so strained that 
hopeless, wifey’s attention was ¢ iught by one of 
musical numbers being played. 

“Listen, John, that’s my favorite tune,” she said, re- 
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laxing. “Don’t you love it? It makes me want to dance.” 

That piece seemed to break the jinx, and it wasn’t 
long before hubby had a suit that passed inspection. 

In places where music is a distinct novelty, as in auto 
salesrooms, drugstores, railroad stations, beauty shops, 
and, of course, any number of department stores and 
restaurants, I found a growing tendency to add music as 
a service to customers and as a subtle accessory to sales- 


manship. 


@O:.:: busy day last December, crowds that jammed 
Grand Central Station in New York were treated to 
Christmas carols that appeared to come from nowhere 
out of the high vaulted spaces. Waiting for trains is a 
source of annoyance to most people, especially when 
jostled about by holiday and shopping crowds. However, 
sprinkling yuletide cheer over the heads of the home- 
going throngs appeared to give them a friendly feeling 
about it all. Crowding was reduced and waiting made 
less interminable. 

In a ladies’ lingerie shop, I found music working its 
charms and the same subtle and salutary effect was com- 
mented upon, its usefulness being stressed when there 
were not enough clerks to go around, necessitating wait- 
ing. As an antidote for delay, this new technique seems 
to be doing its most effective work. A beauty-shop man- 
ager told me that the customers prefer music with their 


permanents and facials and that operators work better. 


In Detroit there’s a dentist who puts earphones con- 
nected with a phonograph on his patients while he works, 
the music acting as a sort of anesthetic to pain. A mind 
diverted with a favorite tune is better than one centered 
on a drill that feels as though it were headed into your 
brain. 
He first consults his patient’s preferences in tunes and 


This dentist has an assorted library of records. 


then plays them. 

But here’s one that should stump you. At Cypress 
Hills, New York, there is a swimming pool where music 
is played—under water. Swimmers have to dive under 
to hear it at all. Water is an excellent conductor of sound, 
but a special apparatus is needed to actuate the wild 
waves with musical impulses. Swimming under is a 
favorite sport in this pool. 

In a downtown barber shop catering to artists, pro- 
fessors, and professional men, I was treated to what the 
proprietor called a “harmonious haircut.” The proprie- 
tor had telephone music service and claimed it had in- 
creased his gross income 15 percent. As he deftly snipped 
my locks, this tonsorial artist said, “My customers here 
are high class and they want most of all to sink into this 
chair and relax. Talking is ‘out.’ It annoys them.” I 
was reminded of the story of General Grant, who, when 
asked what kind of a shave he would have, replied, “A 
silent shave.” That, of course, was before the days of 
applied art. 

“I figured that the right kind of music wovld help 
them relax even more,” continued my mentor with 


scissors poised, “and it does. Why, most of them go 
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right off to sleep.” I had to admit that the “harmonious 
haircut” had its points. 

There seems to be a new technique aborning in the 
use of music as an adjunct of business. One of the execu- 
tives of this wired service, “Muzak,” as it is trade-named, 
explained it to me. “Music as ballyhoo for trade is as 
old as the medicine show,” he said, “the idea being to 
lure your crowd first with entertainment and then ‘hook’ 
them. We do not use that approach. Music purely for 
entertainment demands attention and belongs on the 
stage or in the home, but definitely not in business. It 
is an end in itself and distracts people from buying. 
What we concentrate on is background music—soft, sub- 
dued, and unobtrusive, the kind that never competes for 
a customer’s attention. The music takes its place with the 
color scheme, appointments, lighting, and fixtures of the 
establishment. It blends with the entire ensemble and 
helps put the customer in the right mood.” 

I find that department stores all over the United States 
are using the new wired service, phonograph pick-up 
with amplifiers scattered throughout the store, carollers, 
choirs, organ music, even bands. Last December they 
“mood conditioned” one of the greatest buying crowds 
they have had in years. 

Of course, it is an old and well-known story in de- 
partment stores. John Wanamaker was the pioneer 
in disassociating music from the realm of the aesthetic 
and bringing it into business. And he was roundly criti- 
cized for his early attempts. Wanamaker’s first essay at 
art was to clear out the piano salesrooms of the New 
York store and engage Richard Strauss and his orchestra 
to give free concerts. The place was mobbed and the 
critics came out in full cry that Wanamaker was com- 
mercializing and debasing art. But Wanamaker can- 
nily contracted for other noted artists to appear. 


A: THE St. Louis Exposition in 1904 was displayed 
the largest pipe organ in the world. Wanamaker heard it, 
was duly impressed, and bought it for his Philadelphia 
store. Thirteen freight cars transported the dismantled 
organ to Philadelphia, where it was installed in the grand 
court of the store. Twice-daily concerts have been given 
on it ever since. Eminent organists such as Dupré, Cour- 
boin, Palmer Christian, have given recitals on this instru- 
ment and it has been heard with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in concert. 

On the occasion of a program rendered by an employee 
choir of 700 singers, Wanamaker stated his credo. “I 
am striving,” he said, “to have you consider this as a 
center not wholly dedicated to business, but to music. 
We are not the mere automata of business. We are 
men and women reaching out hand in hand to make 
life easier, to make the world happier.” 

Other department stores followed the lead and now 
most of them have some form of music. But music for 
entertainment chiefly. The new idea of music as a mood 
conditioner is just coming in. How far it will go no one 
can tell. But it seems to be on its way. 
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Great People 


Who Never Lived 


By Robert M. Hyatt 


CATTERED over the world are monuments to 
men and women who never lived! They are monu- 
ments immortalizing a gallant host of heroes and hero- 





ines—the mythical people of mythical worlds whose or- 
bits are the covers of books: our fiction folk! 

These folk, the knights and ladies of fiction and legend, 
are the people we remember best and love most, not the 
Caesars and Charlemagnes and Gladstones, who have 
been sculped a hundred times over and have had volumes 
of history devoted to them. If you doubt this, ask the 
first man you meet whom he knows better, Mare Antony 
or Sherlock Holmes. Ten to one he'll pick the dean of 
all sleuths—whose memory soon is to be honored by 
Londoners with a monument. 

Two statues to mythical persons already stand 
in London. One is of Green Mansions fame. The other 
is of J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan. It stands in Kensington 
Gardens—and a copy of it now adorns Perth, Australia, 
the gift of the local Rotary Club. 

France is more plentifully supplied with monuments to 
myths than any other country. Long ago, the citizens 
of Les Saintes-Maries set up in their square a marble 
commemorating Minstrel’s Mireille. In the Jardin des 
Plantes, in Paris, stands St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia; 
while in the famed Tuileries is Puss in Boots. To the 
south, in Auch, France, is the life-size monument to The 
Three Musketeers, which also honors Dumas. 

The Scandinavian countries gave to the world many 
talented novelists and many far-famed fiction characters. 
As children, we all remember the exciting tales told by 
Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish poet and fictioneer. 
His Little Mermaid is one of the best remembered and 
she stands, life-size, on a street corner in Copenhagen. 

Does the name Johann Zscokke mean anything to you? 
Hardly. But that of William Tell, the archer of Birglen, 
immediately awakens old memories. We all know the 
story of how he was compelled, by the evil bailiff, Her- 
man Gessler, to shoot an apple off his little son’s head; 
and how, later on, this mighty bowman planted an arrow 
in the treacherous heart of Gessler. 

In a little village of Switzerland, William Tell 
stands, clutching his loyal bow. Cold in stone, this lov- 
able character remains warm in our hearts to this day. 

If you were to pass through Munich, Germany, and 
ask to be shown the town’s most treasured possession, 
you would straightway be led to the stone statue of Little 
Red Riding Hood and the bad, bad wolf. 

And don’t overlook Don Quixote. About a hundred 
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(Below) This figure in 
marble in London, 
England, commemor- 
ates the flight of David 
Copperfield to Dover. 
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(Above) So uni 
versal 1s the appeal 
of J]. M. Barrie’ 
Peter Pan, elfish 
“friend of all chil 
dren,” that statues 
of him adorn Ken 
sington Gardensin 
London and a 
park in the city of 
Perth, Australia 








Hannibal, Mtis- 
souri, has as tts 
tribute to people 
who have never 
lived this memo- 
rial to Tom Saw- 


yerand Huck Finn. 
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On the Cherokee 
Strip, Oklahoma: 
Bryant Baker's 
sculptural concep- 
tion of The Pio 

neer Mother, cha 

acter in over a 
hundred novels. 
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To the children of 
the world has been 
dedicated this 
granite statue of 
Santa Claus, at the 
highest point in a 
town of the same 
name in Indiana. 


years after C. Columbus proved the world wasn’t flat, 
that quixotic character came into being. Brain child of 
the prolific Sefior Cervantes, the good Don’s delightful 
humor and extraordinary travels soon had the universe 
chuckling—and feudal knighthood on the run. Today, 
although Cervantes has long since departed, his great 
character, Don Quixote, lives on in the hearts of millions, 
a beloved rogue who fought windmills when he couldn’t 
find other contestants for a joust. His figure along with 
that of Sancho Panza from a lofty pedestal overlooks a 
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Madrid plaza—or did, according to the latest advices. 

But now to turn to the New World. In Lakewood 
Cemetery, in Cooperstown, New York, there stands a 
monument to James Fenimore Cooper, surmounted by a 
figure of Natty Bumppo of Leatherstocking Tales fame. 
Surely you remember Natty Bumppo and Long Tom 
Cofin. They roamed—in Cooper’s mind—among the 
near-by wild forest-clad hills and dark ravines. Cooper, 
incidentally, was the first American novelist to become 
well known in Europe. His The Red Rover, The Last 
of the Mohicans, and Leatherstocking Tales have been 
read as eagerly in the Old World as in the New. 

Few of us have not read—and still are reading—the 
works of Charles Dickens. In Clarence Clark Park in 
West Philadelphia stands a statue of Dickens, seated, and 
beside him beloved Little Nell of Old Curiosity Shop. 
It is a bronze by F. Edwin Elwell, American artist, and 
is the first statue of Dickens, erected in 1901. 

One of the oldest American monuments to myths is 
the statue of Tam O’ Shanter, one of a group of four 
figures in red sandstone, cut by the Scotch sculptor 
James Thom, before 1837. It was erected in Philadel- 
phia’s Fairmount Park, November 10, 1877. 

Although America must be content with fewer great 
legendary characters than Europe boasts, she is the proud 
possessor of the world’s only statue of Santa Claus! 

Set upon the highest point of Santa Claus Park, in the 
Indiana town of that name, he stands in immobile gran- 
ite. Twenty-two feet high, this monument weighs over 
40 tons. The base is in the shape of the Star of Bethle- 
hem, with its principal point showing the way East to 
the land of the Christmas legend. This heroic-sized 
statue was sculptured by Carl A. Barrett, Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour, and Ruby Leo. It was dedicated to the chil- 
dren of the world on Christmas Day in 1935. 

Perhaps the strangest statue of all, however, is the one 
of Andrew Gump, who wears no man’s collar, the car- 
toon creation of the late Sidney Smith. This monument, 
in concrete, is to be seen at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

But back to Americana Literaria! Best known of New 
World brain children is Hiawatha, the character in Long- 
fellow’s epic poem. We have thrilled with him to the 
dangers of the chase, paddled swiftly with him down the 
broad bosom of the “shining big sea water,” and sat rigid 
in fear at the dreadful tales told by his aged grandmother, 
Nakomis. This legendary Indian youth and the win- 
some Minnehaha have also been immortalized in bronze 
in the city of Minneapolis. 

Some 25 years ago the school children of Minnesota, 
prompted by that strange love for the unreal which we 
all have, began donating their pennies for the purchase 
of a statue to commemorate these two beloved characters. 
In 1911, the bronze, by Fjelde, was erected on a small 
island a short distance above Minnehaha Falls in Minne- 
haha Park near the Mississippi River. 

A few hundred miles down this great river lies Han- 
nibal, Missouri, the early home of Mark Twain. When 
we think of Mark Twain, we immediately visualize 
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Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, names that quicken 
the pulses, that conjure up sweet boyhood memories. 

On down the majestic Father of Waters we go to St. 
Martinville, Louisiana, the quaint old French town where 
the outraged Acadians landed in 1765. This ancient 
town, shrouded in its massive oaks, is laden with tradi- 
tion—a veritable slice of fairyland. It was here that poor 
Evangeline (Emmaline Labiche) met her faithful Ga- 
briel (Louis Arcebeaux), and one of America’s finest love 
stories was enacted. Longfellow immortalized the story 
and characters in his well-remembered poem. And later, 
the citizens of St. Martinville erected a bronze statue to 
the sweet Evangeline. (There is also a statue to Evange 
line in Memorial Park, Grand Pré, Nova Scotia.) 


a turn west. This region has fewer monuments 
to fiction characters than other sections, but two are 
noteworthy. One is Robert Eggleston’s Circuit Rider, a 
beautiful bronze figure that stands in Salem, Oregon. 
It is a $35,000 gift to the State of R. A. Booth, of Eugene, 
and the work of A. Phimister Proctor. On the Cherokee 
Strip, Oklahoma, you'll find the other—an idealized fig- 
ure of The Pioneer Mother. Many distinguished 
sculptors vied for the honor of providing their concep 
tion of this character who appears in a hundred novels. 

Readers who will be in San Francisco, California—for 
the Convention of Rotary International, next June, or 
for whatever reason—should search out the Bohemian 
Club Building. On its wall is a bronze plaque honoring 
Bret Harte. It also pictures in bas-relief at least a dozen 
of his colorful characters, arranged in two short proces- 
sions beginning at either end and facing toward the 
center. The artist was J. J. Mora. 

And these are all the statues of great people who never 
lived of which we have any knowledge. Undoubtedly, 
as, the years pass, other famous figures of fiction ‘will be 
honored in bronze and marble. For men the world over 
are all a lot of sentimental old softies at heart, who love 
their fairy tales better than their actual heroes. They've 
all died in fact and almost in fancy, but our great folk 
who never lived live on and on and on. 


In Louisiana 
it St. Martin 
ville 1s found 
this statue of 
the Maid of 
Grand Pré, 
Longfellow’s 
immortal 
Evangeline. 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
cunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an Opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


News Is Made 


Oe vinci OF EIGHT Republics of South 
America, as well as Cuba, have within recent weeks lis- 
tened to Maurice Duperrey, President of Rotary Inter- 
national, address them in their own tongues. And, as 
these lines are written, President and Mme. Duperrey 
are packing bags for a continuation of their tour that 
will take them to several cities of the United States and 
Canada before they return to their home in Paris, France. 

Newspapers and radio stations of the two New World 
continents have been liberal in space and time. A public 
figure who with no hesitation can shift linguistic gears 
from Spanish to Portuguese to English, and three or four 
But 
the press and the radio have also sensed the deeper im- 
port of this Presidential Tour, for wherever the Du- 
perreys have journeyed they have left in their wake a 
new appreciation for the Rotary technique of advancing 
goodwill and understanding through personal acquaint- 


ance, friendship, and understanding. 


other languages, is by any measure newsworthy. 


A Club Is Reborn 


esaniecs for several years has been the only 
country in South America without a Rotary Club. About 
a decade ago one was established in the capital city, 
Caracas. Due to a misunderstanding of its purpose, it 
waned, finally altogether disappearing. But in other 
Ibero-American Republics, Rotary had meanwhile taken 
deep root and was flourishing. 

During the Chaco War, Rotarians of both Paraguay 
and Bolivia coédperated in looking after prisoners. In- 
deed, there is evidence that cessation of hostilities may 
have resulted from a suggestion emanating from Ro- 
tarians. When tension existed between Uruguay and the 
Argentine, Rotarians bent their influence toward wiping 
out the cause of misunderstanding and, as a symbol of 
their goodwill, exchanged sons during vacation periods. 

President Duperrey himself witnessed the leaven at 


work on the borderline separating Chile and Peru. There 
Rotarians of Arica and Tacna affixed a plate to a monu- 
ment, named Concordia (see page 49), which carries 
the Spanish equivalent of these words: 


So long as the sun will shine, 
so long as there will be a star to guide us, 
friendship will endure between Chile and Peru. 


With Rotary and Rotarians of South America identi- 
fied with such activities, it was but natural that business 
and professional men of Caracas should seek a rebirth 
of Rotary in their city. They were successful, and not 
entirely by coincidence was it that President Duperrey 
was present for the christening. 

We have it on the good authority of Meredith Nichol- 
son, United States Minister to Venezuela, distinguished 
novelist, and an “alumnus” member of the Rotary Club 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, that the affair went off with 
éclat. Someone had exhumed the cogged-wheel bell of 
the defunct Club, thus providing a link between the 
new and the old. At a luncheon held in the Country 
Club of Caracas, with the president of the University of 
Caracas presiding, the new Rotary Club was formally 
announced. Dr. Novak, Minister to Venezuela from 
Czechoslovakia and a former member of the Rotary Club 
of Prague, read the documents in the case. Other dip- 
lomats and distinguished citizens representing the com- 
mercial and professional life of the city were present, 
lending an impressiveness to the occasion that can but 
augur well for this newest member in South America of 
the Rotary family. 


“ 


Forward... Like an Elephant 


Cc OMPARISONS are forever invidious, but none will 
dispute that one of the highlights of the Presidential Tour 
was the visit of the Duperreys at Washington, D. C. It 
provided President Duperrey with an audience with 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Albany, New York, and coincided 
with the quarter-century anniversary celebration of the 
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Washington Rotary Club and its forum on international 
affairs. 

The latter event, which takes its place as one of the 
Rotary-sponsored Institutes of International Understand- 
ing, was especially notable. An attentive audience filled 
Memorial Continental Hall, as Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper and other distinguished speakers dis- 
cussed devices of modern society to advance friendly 
relations among nations. 

President Duperrey elucidated Rotary’s rdle. Disarm 
ing skeptics by candor and reason, he pointed out that: 

“Obviously, Rotary cannot pretend to develop and 
achieve . . . a program like that which devolves upon 
the League of Nations and its affiliated organizations, 
such as, since I have mentioned this point, the Organiza- 
tion for Intellectual Codperation. As a result of their offi- 
cial status, these organizations are better qualified to take 
resolutions which are of the province of the Governments 
themselves. Moreover, it should be noted that these reso- 
lutions are often too abstract, too academic in their na- 
ture, and thus would not be compatible with the work of 
Rotary, which must have a more practical and objective 
purpose.” 

Then, with his fine gift for imagery, President Du- 
perrey added that “Rotary must go forward much in the 
manner of the elephant which puts down his fourth foot 
only after he has made sure that the other three are 
secure.” Referring to the exchange-of-youth movement, 
described elsewhere in this issue, he cited it, the Petits 
Comités (intercountry committees), and other efforts 
to promote understanding among individuals as “the 
only sure way to avoid disappointment” in the realiza- 
tion of Rotary’s Fourth Object. 


An Idea Catches On 


=— you've noticed. Several readers have— 
and in letters have commented that this magazine seems 
to be trying to make Rotary an understandable, a real 
thing for Rotarians who: 

Being busy men, like articles brief, with main points 
summed up or emphasized by pert illustrations; 

Being alert citizens, welcome authoritative interpreta- 
tion of what’s behind current headlines; 

Being fair-minded, are glad to test their own views 
against statements on both sides of issues in per- 
sonal, social, economic, international affairs; 

Being themselves men of opinion, don’t like to be 
preached at. 

To such specifications—and many another—Tue Ro- 
TARIAN, your magazine, is being fashioned month after 
month. It does seek to interpret Rotary simply, pleas- 
ingly, forcefully. It does endeavor to keep its eye on 





the ball—in this case, the ball being the Rotarian as he 
is and not as an editor in a swivel-chair might want him 
to be. 

All of which, if true, said Past District Governor Ray 
Myers at the 1936 International Assembly, ought to 
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make Tue Rotarian a useful device in acquainting non- 
Rotarians—especially young men and women—with Ro 
tary. The idea was not a new one, but it quickly 
caught on. 

Today, more than 4,000 schoo 


pitals, club reading rooms—even jails—and more than 


ablic libraries, hos 


2,500 honorary Rotarians receive THe Rorartan through 
the courtesy of Rotary Clubs or interested individual Ro 
tarians. 

The Rotary Club of Sturgis (population 2,000), South 
Dakota, seems to have set the pace, for small Clubs, at 
least. As an extension and Club-Community-Vocational 
International Service project, it not only sends Tue Ro 
TARIAN to local schools, but also to those of seven neigh 
boring towns in which there are no Rotary Clubs. 

Teachers report that the magazine is heavily thumbed 


each month by students searching for material for class 
room papers and talks. And club women as well as Ro 
tarians, say public librarians, are finding it useful in pre 


paring speeches. 

“But the nice thing about it all,” writes one Rotary 
Club officer, “is that sending ‘our magazine’ (or its Span 
ish edition, Revista Rorarta) to libraries, schools, read 
ing rooms, honorary Rotarians, etc., is a definite Com 
munity-Service activity that any Club can undertake 


without a great strain on its budget.” 


Where Oldsters ‘Comumnence’ 


Rox is the Rotarian today who isn't helping ot 


watching a son or daughter or nephew or friend win an 
an M.A., or one of the 
Rarer is the Rotarian still gathering such 


academic degree, be it a B.A., 
D. variations. 
degrees for himself. 

But in the Rotary Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
not so long ago, 42 candidates were awarded “The 
Bachelor’s Degree of Distinguished Oldsters in Rotary.” 
They had attended “this institution of learning” for 25 
years—“at least regularly enough to avoid being ex 
pelled.” 

But 


“Usually,” said the orator of the day, “graduates relieve 


here Was a commencement with a difference. 


their alma mater by leaving it. Not so with this class. 
Rotary is not to be rid of them, for they plan to keep 
on attending as candidates for the master’s degree, an 
honor which is reserved, or should be reserved, for those 
Rotarians who have served for 50 years—a sort of golden 
degree.” 

While the “B.D.D.O.R.” is purely an imaginary degree 
—Minneapolis Rotarians simply borrowed a page from 
the book of university procedure to make an interesting 
meeting—it shows this: while other Clubs may wonder 
with a shrug just how long some of their oldsters are 
going to “hang around,” the Minneapolis Rotary Club 
wants them to stay, and wants to use them, for life. It 
but remains to be noted that the idea is not patented, 
that Minneapolis Rotarians would raise no objection to 
any Rotary Club taking it over in whole or in part. 










Jim Bridger, adventurer and “Baron 
Munchausen” of the untamed West. 





-iss Yellowstone of 
Perpetual Charm 


By Gale Blosser 


Bi: Indians were in awe of her. 


miyste 
Subter 


Their early accounts give her a 
rious and fearsome personality. 
ranean rumbles were attributed to the 
weapon-making activities of evil spirits, 
with geyser eruptions and other outward 
manifestations interpreted as clashes 
ann ny them. 

Early traders and trappers in the area 
did little to delineate her many-sided pet 
sonality. Indeed, by exaggeratior. of al 
ready astonishing tacts, they merely suc 
ceeded in strengthening older ideas. And, 
as each tale grew with repeated tellings, 
the Yellow Stone, or Burning Mountains 
district of America’s great West, acquired 
another and equally misleading charac 
ter trait, becoming a fantastic region akin 
to the Spaniards’ Fountain of Youth in 
that it existed only in the mind of man. 
Or, was it more diabolical in character, 
more in keeping, perhaps, with the In 
dians’ beliefs? Or, again, were these 
strange reports mere “harmless vaporings 
of minds to which truth had long been.a 
stranger’? 

Certain it is that basic facts were lack- 
ing in many of the wild accounts of the 
manner in which Yellowstone, untamed 
daughter of Nature, was behaving her- 
self. Many years were to pass before she 
was understood. A persona incognita, 
indeed! 
known of the 


To one of the better 


early adventurers, James Bridger, is cred- 
ited many of the tall tales which ema- 
nated from the region. Bridger was 
quixotic, a born romancer with an in- 
credible imagination.  Persistently he 
wooed the then reserved and aloof Yel- 
lowstone, seeking unsuccessfully to intro- 
duce her to a skeptical world. 

One of Bridger’s favorite tales con- 
cerned an icy spring he discovered near 
the top of a high mountain. Water from 
this spring, while flowing down a long, 
smooth slope, attained such speed as to 
be boiling hot by the time it reached the 
bottom! Then, too, there was the lake in 

All he 


needed were his line and his appetite be- 


which old Jim loved to fish. 


cause the fish was cooked by the time he 
pulled it from the cool bottom waters 
through the overlying layer of hot water! 
In the light of our later knowledge of 
the hot-water features of the Park, it is 
easy to recognize the part played by hot 
springs in both these early accounts. 
Obsidian Cliff, familiar to tourists in 
Yellowstone Park, furnished the basis for 
this one: it concerns an elk grazing peace- 
fully in a meadow. Needing meat in 
camp, Bridger raised his gun and fired, 
but evidently missed completely. This 
was unusual indeed, according to him. 
Stranger still, the animal was not fright- 
ened in the least by the gun’s report. 
Bridger moved closer and shot again, 


Photo: Korth 
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Dried, ground, and baked, thistles 
served as bread for Western Indians 
and settlers... . Joseph, powerful 
chief of the Nez Percés, an Indian 
tribe in the Yellowstone region that 
waged unsuccessful warfare on the 
United States Government in 1877. 





Continued failure so 


with no success. 


enraged him that he rushed madly at the 
elk, intending to use his rifle as a club, 
when suddenly he crashed into a vertical 
wall of perfectly transparent glass. Not 
only was the elk quietly grazing on th: 
other side, but also investigation showed 
the glass to have been acting as a tele 
scopic lens, so that in reality the elk was 
25 miles away! 

No wonder that there were scoffers 
and that for 40 years a mantle of disbeliet 
and mystery covered the geyser basins as 
completely as their own steaming vapors 

Today, Miss Yellowstone is still a nat 
ural dramatist, as clothed in her favorit: 
costume of varihued yellow, she delights 
her annual audience of half a million 
with spectacular performances. Indeed, 
this dramatic side of her personality was 
strikingly displayed to the members ot 
the first official exploring party in 1870 

Blundering unsuspectingly out of a 
pine forest, they chanced upon the unfor 
gettable sight of Old Faithful Geyser in 
eruption. A gracefully billowing, spread 
ing column of steam and water shooting 
upward 150 feet! Flying drops turned 
into transparent and shining jewels which 
anyone may see, but the like of which no 
man may call his own. The whole ac 
companied by the muted roar of escaping 
steam. Indeed, as one of the party rc 
ported, “It is the most lovely inanimat« 
object in existence.” 

Hospitable as she is today with lodges, 
cabins, and good roads, Yellowstone was 
equally inhospitable to these new ar- 
rivals. For 37 days one member of the 
1870 party wandered without food or 
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shelter until chance brought him succor. 
Nor was this all. The region had yet to 
experience the horrors of Indian warfare. 
Custer’s Massacre was only a year old 
when hostile Indians, under the celebrated 
Chief Joseph, cut a wide swath across the 
Park, leaving distress and death in their 
wake. 

According to Bridger, a medicine man 
of the Crows once placed a curse upon 
a mountain in the Park with such effect 
that all life became instantly petrified. 
Deer, elk, bear, fowl, sagebrush, and 
grass were thus preserved for posterity. 
Birds were rendered motionless in flight, 
spray from once-tumbling torrents re- 
mained forever suspended, while “the air 
floats with music and perfumes silicious 
and the sun and moon shine with petri- 
fed light!” 

Is it possible through the mist and 
cloud of slight exaggeration to recognize 
a reference to the remarkable petrified 
forest at Tower Falls? 

Geysers! 
than any other does Yellowstone express 


Through this medium more 


herself. 
steaming area, but for the most part are 


They are everywhere in this 


gathered in five or six basins. In three of 
the basins alone there are more than 40 
of them accessible. However, an occa- 
sional plume of stearn rising above the 
green of the forest indicates a solitary 
vent or spring. Their numbers become 
all the more remarkable when it 1s re- 
membered that there are only two other 
places on earth where comparable activity 
may be seen. They are Iceland’s Great 
Geyser and the Waimangu Geyser in 
New Zealand. 


For the most generally applicable the- 


A brown holdup bear satisfies his 
sweet tooth... . Regular as clock- 
work, Old Faithful Geyser jets its 
column 150 feet high..... An angler’s 
paradise 1s this fisherman's bridge 
over the winding Yellowstone river. 





ory as to the actual working mechanics 


of a geyser, we are indebted to Bunsen’s 


observations in Iceland. The tube run 


ning trom the vent at the surface down 
ward toward the source of heat is visual 
With cir 


culation thus impeded and the weight of 


ized as being quite tortuous. 


the column of water standing in the tube 
acting to raise the boiling point, the 
whole column slowly becomes super- 
heated—that is, it is kept in liquid state, 
although under ordinary conditions of 
pressure it would already have passed 
into steam. When no longer is there cool 
water to condense the steam formed at 
the source of heat, the steam accumulates 
until it lifts the whole column enough to 
The pres 


the 


spill water out at the surface. 


sure once relieved, part of mass 


flashes into steam, expelling a vaporous 






























mixture with terrific force and, w 
roar, announcing the release o 
emotions. 

Geysers are in many ways like pec 
Their personalities are aimost 


dent. Some bubbie continuously 
However interest 
i\ be, th 


On 


plishing nothing 
beautiful they m: 


complete losses. the 


those that take a long time to bec 


aroused. Quietly and with littl 


display, like Grand Geyser, they build 1 


ward a climax. The tourist may w 


hours before its 200-foot column is | 


coming. 
But 


emotion, the Imperial 


for overwhelming 


Geyser 1s 


example. It was active for only a 


but during this time it emitted 


quantities of water in single eruptions 


500,000 to 2,000,000 gallons 
stroyed itself. 

Again, like many ardently pro« 
political platforms, some of 
stone’s outbreaks offer handsome 
ises, but never quite live up to them 
Congress Geyser was so named b 


likeness 


whose performance was so sadly 


of its to the 53rd Con 


riance with 
Old Faithful, « 
consistent, Winter or Summer, w 


its promises 


] 111 


age pendabd 


ver 


a predictable and therefore rest 
Not so 


eruption nor so dramatic as son 


calm type of emotion. 


sure, but whose loss would be felt 
keenly than any five 
Almost 


but at a 


as fr gularly as 


slightly greater 


Daisy greets visitors with a wat 


ol about 70 feet, but In this it 1S Lift 
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it plays at an angle—l 


rather than vertically. Located a 


interval, 


ike the Rivers 
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outwat 
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And then 


lower end of the Upper Geyser Basin 


has its playground not far from a 
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conical-shaped white mound known as 
the White Pyramid, which was formerly 
an active geyser. The Daisy entertains 
its guests for about three minutes. De- 
pendent, constant, beautiful, it is a flower 
in an unusual garden. 

Mildly emotional is our lady in her dis- 
plays of smaller magnitude, such as the 
Jewel, the Artemesia, and the Fitful. A\l- 
though wonderful in themselves, these 
cannot be compared to the overwhelming 
performances characteristic of the larger 
and more complexly emotional types such 
as the Riverside, the Grand, and _ the 
Giantess. This latter group might well 
be compared to an army passing in re- 
view: at once it is the center of atten- 
tion, profoundly thrilling all who behold; 
yet never failing to impart a tremen- 
dously effective sense of mighty forces 
held in check. Once started, there is no 
holding back. 

The geysers do not, however, stand 
alone as provocative phenomena. Alum 
Creek, for example, is a short and very 
minor tributary of the winding Yellow- 
stone River. 

The astringent quality of this bit of 
water is said to be remarkable. Old- 
timers complained about the water con- 
tracting their horses’ hoofs to mere points 
soon after the creek was forded. Later, 
when the stream was bridged, this difh- 
culty disappeared only to give way to a 
far more serious one. In the early 
1900's, the story goes, coach drivers and 
even some of the perennial tourists no- 
ticed that the roads throughout the Park 
were getting shorter! The trouble was 
finally traced to the water from Alum 
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Creek, which was used to lay the dust on 
the roads! Evidently the astringent qual 
ity of the water had not been overempha 
sized if it was strong enough to pucker 
distance itself. Needless to say, sprin 
kling the roads with this water was im 
mediately discontinued. . . 

And so it goes. How like an old 
friend Yellowstone has become. With 
wise, inscrutable eyes she looks calmly 
upon the weary and tired-hearted who 
come cursed with jangled nerves. Softly 
the magic mantle of her solitudes enfolds 
you; the wonders of her waters lull you; 
the matchless drama of her geysers 
change you, and you become re-created. 

Few there are who can come under her 
spell without being aware of something 
indeed distinctive in her persone ity. 
Every year thousands are entranced by 
what they find; the Rotarians who in 
clude a call on this delightful daughter ot 
Nature, after or before the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention in San Francisco, 
California, next June, will be no excep- 
tion. 

Now that people know her better and 
more completely, old and hastily formed 
opinions have been revised or cast out. 
She is coming into her own as a place of 
greatly varied interest. The unique hot- 
water features vying with the scenery and 
animal life; the majesty of the Falls and 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
with the quiet peace of the back country. 
A fisherman’s paradise; or is it preémi 
nently a horseman’s? 

Whatever your viewpoint may be, her« 
within 3,350 square miles is the answer 
to the lady’s multiple personality. 
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Lur.ng the visitor to Ob- 
sidian Cliff, the glass moun- 
tain, is this drive through 
the sun-flooded Golden 
Gate Canyon. One of the 
West's brilliant engineering 
feats, it starts at Gardiner, 
Montana, one of several 
entrances to the Park. 


Jupiter Terrace, at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. Tinted 
and sculptured by ages of 
ever-bubbling giant hot 
springs, this vari-colored 
crystalline formation is still 
growing at the rate of 
one inch every 30 years. 
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Christmas 


I. >d4ell Glenn 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Wir: Y CATS coddle canaries, pup- 


pies fondle bunnies, or men bite dogs, 
newshawks sharpen their pencils in an- 
ticipation of turning out that sort of story 
which captures reader interest to the ex- 
clusion of news of stock-market upheav- 
als, doings in Hollywood, or wars and 
the rumors of wars. But for three suc- 
cessive years at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, the Rotary Club has quietly played 
Santa Claus to several thousand Negro 
children without any considerable por- 
tion of newspaper readers of the outside 
world knowing anything about the 
“phenomenon.” The reason is that the 
Club has “soft pedalled” publicity until 
the venture had passed the experimental 
stage. Now it is firmly established as a 
Club activity—and the story can be told. 

The project was conceived in the days 
immediately preceding Christmas of 
1934, when the depression had ground 
hardest upon the poor. A Greenville 
Rotarian fell to thinking of the days of 
his youth, when the Christmas spirit had 


Our ‘Pickaninny’ 


not reached the zenith of its enjoyment 
until a ring of patient-eyed Negroes, 
young and old, had massed around the 
back door of the farm house in the early 
morning and roused the master’s family 
with their cheery cries of “Chrismus gif’, 
fo’ks.” 
Greenville Rotary Club stage a Christmas 


white He proposed that the 
Tree Party for the more destitute Negro 
children of the city. 

The suggestion met with instant ap 
proval. On Sunday afternoon immedi 
ately preceding Christmas Day of 1934, 
Greenville Rotarians and their wives dis- 
tributed gifts of toys, fruits, nuts, and 
candy to 600 “pickaninnies” of the com 
munity. The party was staged on the 
plaza in front of the County Courthouse 
and in view of thousands of wide-eyed 
citizens of both races. Out-of-town spec- 
tators, some of them from sections of the 
country north and east of the Mason and 
Dixon line, viewed the spectacle with 
incredulity and amazement. 

Ere Christmas of 1935 had arrived, 
the Rotary Club’s Pickaninny Christmas 
Tree Party idea had so intrigued the 
community it was proposed that under- 


privileged Negro children from all sec- 







tions of the county be invited to the se 


ond party. But how could that be 


financed? The Rotary Club had been 
able to provide out of its treasury funds 
sufficient for financing the first party, tor 
600 children, but properly to care for 
several thousand at the second would bx 
come too great a burden. 

At this point, a ( ‘lub me mix r sugye st d 
that perhaps the Negroes of the commu 
nity themselves would be willing to 
finance this party for every destitute child 
of their race in Greenville County. And 
thereby hangs another tale. 

A dozen years ago a Negro boy, with 

2 
a penchant for dancing, helped his pov 
erty-ridden family eke out a tenant-farm 
section ol 


ing existence in the lower 


Greenville County by toiling in a cotton 
near-by village 
In an accident at the mill, the boy lost his 
left leg. “Now 


he said as he hobbled about on a peg 


seed-crushing mill of a 


I'll become a dancer,” 
leg which his uncle had fashioned from 
a broom handle. But the villagers only 
laughed at “Peg Leg” Bates. 

He came to Greenville, and for a few 
years blacked boots in a barber shop 
and dreamed. One day a carnival troupe 
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isited the town, and when it had gone, 
Peg Leg Bates had disappeared also. Not 
even his mother knew his whereabouts, 
and the community quickly forgot th 
hootblack who, as he worked, had often 
imused his customers by dancing + jig on 
his wooden stump. 

Meanwhile, in New York City, a popu 
lar night club was “packing ‘em in” with 
that featured a youthful 


i floor show 


Negro who astounded tap-dance critics 
by performing many original and intri 
cate steps with one natural leg and one 
leg fashioned of wood. A promoter se 
cured the dancer’s signature to a contract, 
and then began a career which has car 
ried the peg leg dancer on tours ‘to the 
British Isles and the Continent of Europe. 

Then fate arranged that a Greenville 


n New York 


should drop in at the night club. 


on business, 


Rotarian, 
He rec 
ognized the tap dancer as Peg Leg Bates 

The problem of how to finance the 


Club’s Pickaninny 


Rotary 


Greenville 
































Christmas Tree Party for the year 1935 
Told of the 


Club’s desire to see that every underpriv- 


was solved then and there. 


ileged Negro child in Greenville County 
be visited by Santa Claus, Peg Leg Bates 
volunteered to come to Greenville—his 
first visit home since his rise to fame and 
fortune—and stage a benefit performance. 

Greenville Rotarians sponsored the 
show, but kept in the background. Lead- 
ing Negro citizens, to whom Peg Leg 
Bates had assumed the proportions of a 
demigod, handled the arrangements. 
Two performances were given in the 
And did the 


folks of the old home town, of both races, 


city’s largest auditorium. 


turn out to see Peg Leg “do his stuff”! 
More than 3,500 Negroes trooped to 
Greenville from all oyer upper South 
Carolina to see their hero perform. They 
were asked to pay the small sum of 25 
cents to see the show, the proceeds to go, 
not to Peg Leg, but for the purchase of 
An that 
packed the huge auditorium to the rafters 


Christmas goodies. audience 
and hung like a black cloud from stage 
to entrance thundered approval of a res- 
olution of thanks to the Greenville Ro- 
tary Club for making it possible fpr the 
helpless children of their race to receive 
a visit from Santa Claus. 

The Christmas Tree Party was staged 
of a Sunday afternoon in the same audito- 
rium in which Peg Leg Bates had per- 
formed. Following a semi-religious pro- 
the 2,000 
marched downstairs. 
from the hands of Greenville Rotarians 


zram, pickaninnies were 


Here each received 


and their wives an attractive bag bulging 
with candy, fruit, nuts, and toys. It is a 
debatable point whether Rotarians and 
their “Rotary Anns” or the 2,000 pick- 
aninnies and their parents returned to 
their homes the happier. 

When it came time to prepare for the 
1936 Christmas Tree Party, the Rotary 
Club once again turned to the Negro 
After several conferences, in 
responsibility 


citizens. 
which community was 


stressed, it was agreed that a football 


=" 
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game between teams from well-known 
Negro schools of the State should be the 
And it 


was played per schedule in the city’s 


means of raising needed funds. 
brand-new stadium. Past Presidents o} 
the Rotary Club, to the number of 20 
were accorded the high privilege of sell 
ing peanuts to the multitude attending 
the game. Once again citizens of Green 
ville, both black and white, demonstrated 
their appreciation of the aims of the or 
ganization; the result was a financial 
triumph. 


Atruoucn the Greenville Club 
had established the rule that not in ex 
cess of 50 percent of net proceeds of any 
annual money-raising affair should be 
expended on that year’s Christmas Tree 
Party—holding the remainder intact for 
the following year’s event, and thus in 
suring the Club of funds at least one year 
‘in advance—the 1936 effort at raising op- 
erating funds was so successful that 300 
additional children were invited to the 
affair, making a total of 2,300 youngsters 
—and they came from every nook and 
corner of Greenville County. 

Plans for the 1937 Pickaninny Christ- 
mas Tree Party, the fourth in what may 
now be classed as a regular activity of the 
Greenville Club, are already well in hand, 
the welcome assignment of one of the 
Club’s strongest Committees. 

Something new under the sun, this 
staging of a gigantic Christmas Tree 
Party by a group of the leading white 
citizens of a modern city of the deep 
South for the benefit of a host of poverty 
stricken Negro children of their county, 
you may muse. Well, the form may be 
something new under the sun, but the 
spirit of it is not. Those who know the 
heart of the whites of the deep South, cer- 
tainly of the better element, and their feel- 
ing toward their Negro neighbor, know 
that the spirit exemplified by the Green- 
ville Rotary Club’s Pickaninny Christ- 
mas Tree Party is but public manifesta- 


tion of goodwill that has existed always. 











No renowned entertainer 
has had a more appreciative 
audience than had famed 
daneer Peg Leg Bates in 
1935 at Greenville’s Christ- 
mas Party . . . Nothing on 
program or tree is missed 
by 4,600 bright eyes at the 
annual Pickaninny Party. 
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T Was a Very Merry Christmas! 


Te jolly, furry old man is about ready for his annual dash. 
But he'll need help with his pack, and he'll get it—trom Ro 
tarians, among others. Only a few of the ways in which hun 
dreds of Rotary Clubs gave the good gentleman aid and support 
last year are to be seen in the happy pictures on this page. 


To 87 crippled children, from Battle Creek, Mich., Rotar 
jans—turkey, puppets, gifts ... and Peter Rabbit (below ). 


Photc: (right) Foto-News, Courtesy, Illinois Children’s Home & Aid Society 














Photo: (right) Allen and Son 





St. Nick stops yearly at an orphans’ home in 
Lafayette, Ind. (right), thanks to Rotarians. 














Photo left) L. B. Read 


Over 200 orphan children (left) at the 14th Christ 
mas party given them by Vincennes, Ind., Rotarians 

















Boy! You can eat all y’ want to! Gee! ... at the 
annual Christmas dinner the Rotary Club of Kan- 
kakee, lil., gives lads from poor homes (right). 











Christmas is proclaimed in a dinne) which the Ro 


tary Club of Mexico City held in a school it sup 
ports (left). ... Come Yuletide, schoolbo 
needy families eat turkey with Rotarians of Cen 
tralia, Ill—and line up for a picture (below) 













cet Gabe? 


Jineghh ia te§ 











Photo: Don Milton 


As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 


Goop Measure. Just to show how it felt 
about this matter of 100 percent attendance, the 
Rotary Club of Arapahoe, Nebr., once hung up 


a perfect record for all the 53 Tuesdays in the 
ear. Whoa! Fifty-tAree Tuesdays Yes, tor 
the year was 1920—one of those bissextile of 
leap years. . . . 


Craftsman. All London, Ohio, is proud of 
CHarctes BAaNcerT, Jr. He has won a $39,000 
universal scholarship in the Fisher Body Crafts 

n Guild model-automobil ontest. London 
Rotarians remember him as 
the youth whom they in 
duced to participate in the 
Club's annual hobby fair- 
which he did regularly. 

* ee 

Primer. In Philadel 
phia, Pa.,. you'll find a 
number of “dads” who, 
after putting the children’s 
ABC books aside and send 





ing the toddlers to bed, 


C. Bangert, Jr. 


} 


pick up their own primers 
and go to work on them—the Rotary Primers 
which the Assimilation Committee of the Rotary 
Club of Philadelphia issues to all “baby Rota 
rians’’ to give them a broad outline of the move- 
ment and to help them find their way readily 
into the Club fellowship. The 16-page booklet 
was prepared by Past Presipenr -C. ARTHUR 
WHITE. 


* . * 


Career Cap. They talk about life's billows 
Here's a man who has riddén out the. heaviest 
of them—blind, 77-year-old Herscuet Bacnu 
arACH, To him the Rotary Club of Miami, 
Fla, has just given an honorary membership. 
Way back when, he was manager of the Cen 
tury Club of Chicago for four years, and helped 
the late beloved Jane Addams in her early work 
at Hull House. Then he moved to Boston and 
from 1902 to 1916 managed the City Club. A 
decade later, with a plump nest egg in his 
pocket, he moved to Miami. Soon came the 
boom, and after it that great sickening quiet. 
Herscnet lost everything. . In 1929, when 
others were losing money, Herscner lost his 
eyesight. But a small cigar and magazine stand 
which he tends in the post-office lobby has 


yielded enough for his subsistence at least. For 
some years the Rotary Club has permitted him 
to sell cigars at Club luncheons. Because HeEr- 
scHEL has kept the spirit of the man he has 
always been and to give him a hand, as it 
were, the Club conferred the honorary mem- 
bership upon him. “He acts ten years younger 
now,” says his wife. To only two others has 
the Club ever given the honor: WtLtiaAM JEN 
nincs Bryan, who lived in Miami for some 
ears, and Cyrus Curtis, fame-' publisher, who 
tied up his yacht in Florida waters during the 
Winter and attended the Club. 


** «@ 
!@-*!!/-&! The 
writes, and, having writ, often wishes it hadn’t. 
W. W. Bratr-Fisu, of London, England, 
present—not former editor of The Rotary 
Wheel as reported in the October Rorarian 
(page 52). The lad with the prize-winning 
teer (pictured on page 29, November Rorartan) 
is J. D. Jorpan, of Art, Tex.—not J. O. Jordan, 
f Wilson, Tex. 


moving editorial finger 


e* © 
Souvenir. Autograph hunters irk Disrricr 
GOVERNOR JOHN A. Park, of Raleigh, N. C., 
too, or at least they did. Now he’s one of them 
himself—in a refined sort of way. At the In- 
ternational Assembly in Montreux, Switzerland, 
last Summer, he began collecting the signatures 
of other Governors, of Directors, and of other 
Officers of Rotary International. “Why not get 
them all, get everyone in the Assembly Hand- 
book?” he mused—a little too late. Back home 
he began writing to far countries for the auto- 
graphs he lacked and he got them all, the last 








In Merrill, Wis., D. F. Taylor is 
Secretary. of the Rotary Club; his 
father, F. E., is President (above). 
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At dawn’s cracking, members of Ro- 
tary’s 1938 Convention Committee 
breakfast in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(Seated, left to right) Convention 
Manager Howard Feighner; C. Eda- 
gar Dreher, Atlantic City, N. ].; 
James G. Gard, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chairman. (Standing) District Gov- 
ernor Marvin Park; Herbert Bailey, 
Hollywood, Calif., Club President. 


one from THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT Cartos P. 
RoMvuLo, of Manila, Philippine Islands. And it 
took him two months to get the autograph of 
M. EuGene Newsome, a Past International 
President, who lives but 30 miles away. 

* . * 

Centenarian. To his fellow members, 68- 
year-old Rorartan Epwin Howarp, of Green- 
ville, S. C., may be a sound executive and citi- 
zen of consequence, but to 
Mrs. SARAH ANNE How- 
ARD, of Taunton, Mass., 
who just celebrated her 
100th birthday, he’s just 
“my son.” To MOTHER 
Howarp on that occasion, 
the Greenville Club sent 
flowers and a_ birthday 
folder, and dozens of 
members sent congratula- 
tory telegrams. These re- 
membrances she acknowl- Mother Howard 
edged in a letter she her- 
self neatly penned. The camera portrait above 
was made in her home on her centennial day. 





* * * 


Network. You could refer to it as the Little 
Orr Network, this three-State Rotary family. In 
the Rotary Club of Joplin, Mo., is CHartes T 
Orr. He holds the zinc-smelting classification 
In the Rotary Club of Fort Smith, Ark., Rota 
RIAN Orr is an honorary member. In this city he 
is known as the president of a large smelter, his 
son RAYMOND as manager. The latter is a mem 
ber and Past President of the Fort Smith Club. 
In Poteau, Okla., Rorarian CHARLES ORR is 
president of a natural-gas company; his son 
JAMES is manager and a Past President of the 
local Rotary Club. And in Miami, Okla., 
CHARLES Orr has a son-in-law, LLoyp CowcILL, 
the flour miller in the local Rotary Club. 

* * @ 

Honors. For his 25 years of service in the 
field of social work, Dr. WENcEsLAO F. MoLiNa, 
a Past President o1 the Rotary Club of Lima, 
Peru, has been awarded a gold medal by his city. 
.. . Hersert W. Jounson, of the Rotary Club 
of New York City, has been chosen Supreme 
Regent of the Royal Arcanum for 1937-1939. 

Rorartan W. W. Fry, of Mexico, Mo., 
has been named president of the Missouri State 
Bar Association. . . . Four Rotarians of Dem- 
ing, N. Mex., serve on the board of directors 


First father-and-son combination in 
the Tulsa, Okla., Rotary Club: ]. M. 
Chandler and son Claude (below). 


Photo: (right) Miller 
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of the Deming Rodeo Association, which has 
just staged the Seventh Annual Rodeo in that 
city. They are: Herman Linpaver, board 
president; Ev (JacK) We tts, President of the 
Rotary Club; E. M. GoppEen; and Georce A. 
DowDLeE. ErNest Simmons, of the Rotary 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, was reélected 


Club of 
president of the International Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association. ... Curis RAUSCHENBERG, 
of the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
president of the Atlanta Association of Insur- 
. ArTHUR E. MANHEIMER, of 


serves as 


ance Agents. 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill., now heads the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association. 

* * * 


Here’s an attend- 


100 Percenters, Ahoy! 
ance record with all the earmarks of a world 
beater. Js it? Three members of the Rotary Club 





Is theirs a world attendance record? 


of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have had perfect records 
from the day the Club was organized in Febru- 
ary, 1919—which gives each of them 18% years 
(left 
to right in cut above) ALEXANDER CAvEN (a Past 
D. MaTreson, and 


of 100 percent attendance. The three are: 


District Governor), Harry 


GLENDON BarTEs. 
+. * * 


Thanks. 
Club of Plzef, Czechoslovakia: “Would you be 
ROTARIAN 


Comes a question from the Rotary 
1 enougl blish in T 

good enough to publish in Tut our 

thanks to all 

afforded to the son of our Past PresiDENT JAN 


Rotarians and their families who 


MARTINEK, Georck, during his holidays in the 
U. S. A. such a hearty welcome and enabled 
him to see in a short time all of interest?’’ The 
answer is, “Of course, with pleasure.” Thanks, 
then, from PlzeaA Rotarians to RoTaRIAN HuBERT 
Somers and his son, of Atlantic City, N. J.; 
RorariaN O. Howarp Wo re, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rorartian Rosert B. ROTARIAN 
CHARLES CLAGGETT and ROTARIAN 
FrRaNK Supe and son, all of Washington, D. C. 


* > * 


Swope, 


son, and 


New Clubs. 
Rotary Clubs recently admitted to membership 
in Rotary International: 

Kirkland, Wash.; Cochin State & British 
Cochin, India; Kauai, Hawaii; Yazoo City, Miss.; 
Sian, China; Bromsgrove, England; Leek, Eng- 
land; Newton-le Willows, England; Stara Kan- 
jiza, Yugoslavia; Moree, Australia; Republic, 
Pa.; Takamatsu, Japan; Loncoche, Chile; Mul- 
Chile; Uyuni, Bolivia; Uncia, Bolivia; 
Cachoeiro de Itapemirim, Brazil; Dagenham, 
England; Montoursville, Pa.; Linden, Tex.; Su- 
rat, India; Campbellsville, Ky.; Ashland, Ala.; 
Cuauhtémoc, Mexico; Barry, Wales; Widnes, 
England; Cullman, Ala.; Skelleftea, Sweden; 
Silver Creek-Schuylkill Valley, Pa.; Tipton, Ind.; 
San Carlos, Chile; Nicholson, Pa.; Ojinaga, 
Mexico; Swinton & Pendlebury, England; Ver- 
sailles, Ky.; Vallenar, Chile; Castres sur Agoit, 
France; La Rochelle, France; Worcester, N. Y.; 
Milledgeville, Ga.; Caracas, Venezuela; Tennille, 
Ga.; Cootamundra, Australia; Costilla County, 
Colo.; Grant City, Mo.; Wilmslow & Alderley 
Edge, England; Ishpeming, Mich.; Fort Lup- 
ton, Colo.; Johnstown, Colo. 


Hearty greetings to these new 


chen, 





They Planted Rotary 


Ten Special Representatives—right-hand men to District Governors 
ganized two or more new Rotary Clubs in the past Rotary year 


Oo} their voluntary 


on the nature 


| good steaks in a chop house and you'l 


invite fellow epicures to eat t 


thinking in a new book a ) iand th 
volume to a friend. Or t someone who 
strikes you as “the real goods’ and you'll broad 
cast his excellence to others. 

Rotary works that wa too Rotary is a 


good thing, Rotarians be! , and so they share 


it. New Clubs are built upon that impulse. 


It devolves upon each District Governor, with 
the support of every Rotary Club and Rotarian 
in his District, to help form successful new 
Clubs. To take from his usually burdened 
shoulders the actual work of organization, the 
Governor may appoint for the job a Special 
Representative, a well-informed Rotarian from 
a near-by Club. Ordinarily, the R sentative’s 
home Club is the “sponsor” of the new Club, 
helping in its organization and early programs 
and in its general orientation in Rota That 
much for background 

Below are the portraits of Governors’ Special 
Representatives who, duri last Rotar 
year, succeeded in organizing two or more Ro 
tary Clubs. (In their creditable company 1s 
Rotarian R. J. Holm ~~ Nanking, China, 
whose photograph was not availab it pl 
time.) 

Particular mention should b le of Dr 


“Two-or-more-Clubs” men: (1) ]. B. 
Kittrell, Greenville, N. C.; (2) Miles 
Zimmerman, Pottsville, Pa.; (3) 
Ward Gibson and (4) David Roy, 
Osborne, Kans. (see above); 
(5) Frederick Phillips, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; (6) Donato Gaminara, Monte- 
video, Uruguay; (7) Ward Flanders, 
Columbia, Miss.; (8) W.R. Horton, 
Huntsville, Ont., Canada; (9) 
Dewey Brown, Holton, Kans.; (10) 
D. M. Buckley, Port Lavaca, Tex. 


note 


service 


and on Rotary 


Miles D. Zi t 1 
Governor ot District | W S 


sentative 


Rotary Clubs w 


are the 
more new Clubs durin t t 
Montevideo, Urugua Sapp ] 
quara, Brazil; Hankow, ¢ 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada: Du 
poria, Kans.; Holto 
Topeka, Kans.; Chillicothe, M 

Senatobia, Mis New Iberia, La 
Miss.; Flat Rock, Mich.; Buffalo, N 
ville, Ont., Canada; Lincoln, | 

Ill.; Hallettsville, Tex 


' 
i 
ville, Pa.: Greenvil N. C.: Green 


Macon, Ga 


Epi No It will b 
Rotarians Ward Gibson 
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of both 
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President Duperrey’s Trip 


r 


HE Americas have just met Rota 







































President and his lady—Maurice and M: 





Duperrey, of Paris, France. Leaving a 
wake of headlines, receptions, banquets, de 
orations, roses, and thousands of charm 
new friends, the personable couple ha 
completed a flying visit (literally) to eis 
Republics of South America, and to Cub. 
the United States, and Canada. Now th 
are sailing homeward. To trace carefull 
their travels or to reckon the inspiration th 
brought thousands of Rotarians all along t 
way is impossible here, and what a few 
the many clicking cameras caught alon; 
their route must suffice. President Duperr 
first President from the Continent of Europs 
pleased his audiences by addressing the 
in their own tongues. He will return 
Rotary’s Secretariat in Chicago for the Jan 





uary meeting of the Board of Directo: 


Everywhere, as here at Barranquilla, Colombia (1), Rotarian: 
and public officials were on hand to greet President Duperrey. 

His stop in Washington, D. C., pointed up the silver jubilee cele 
bration of the Washington Rotary Club. While there he was 
received by Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United State: 


) 


and chatted with Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper (2) 





PRESIDENT DUPERREY pays tribute to the Unknown Sol 
dier (3). Beside him is Robert Swope, President of the Washing 
ton Rotary Club... . In Valparaiso, Chile (4), Rotary’s heaa 


views a model of the technological university being built there. . . . 
Among colorful dinners which honored the Duperreys was this 
one in Buenos Aires, Argentina (5). Mme. Duperrey is in the 
center, President Duperrey at the far right... . . At Caracas, 
Venezuela, the Duperreys pose with the Minister of Development 
and the wife of President Castillo, of the new Caracas Club. 














Photos: (1) G. Mangini; (2 & 3) Harris & Ewing 5) Valdez 
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On his South {merican 
Rota? \ ‘Ss Pres dent, 
Maurice Duperrey, spoke to 
Rotarians of Tacna, Peru, 
and Arica, Chile, as they af 


fixed a plaque to a 00-yea 


tour, 


old monument markin 


their common border. The 
shaft and plate pledge th 


two lands to lasting pe 








Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement. 


Greece 
Efficiency Pays—for Sure! 
AtHENs—Modern business is quick to concede 
that efficiency pays—but in Athens, thanks to 
the Rotary Club, it pays double. To coffee- 
houses, restaurants, groceries, and milk shops 
which have distinguished themselves through 
efficiency, the Rotary Club gives prizes. From 
a list of 150 such business houses it recently 


chose seven for the awards. 


Czechoslovakia 
So That They May Know 


BansKA Bystrica—High-school 
Baska Bystrica have at least one 
which they can go for practical knowledge of 
the professions for which they are planning. It 
is the Rotary Club. During the school year, 
the Club holds numerous meetings with the 
students to give them just such information. 


The Netherlands 
Serve World at Home 


EINDHOVEN—A survey of what has been and 
can be accomplished through international co- 
Operation in various professious and industries 
has been undertaken by the Rotary Club of 
Eindhoven. At each meeting of the Club one 
member reports on what is being done along 


students in 
source to 


this line in his classification. 
Norway 
Help Youth Probe World 


FreprikstaD—Youth everywhere is interested 
in the sciences, this being an age of science. 
Fredrikstad is no exception. To facilitate the 
teaching of chemistry and physics in the local 
high school, the Rotary Club has supplied nec- 
essary materials for use in laboratory work. 


Philippine Islands 
Shhhh! Slogan for lloilo 


ILorco—While the Philippines lie in the 


“Peaceful Pacific,” her cities can grow unneces- 
sarily noisy at times. 


The Rotary Club of Iloilo 


noted that was true of its city, started a cam- 
Lately the Club 


received notice from the acting chief of police 


paign against needless noise. 


that his department was taking steps to help 


make the campaign succeed. 


New Zealand 


Favor to Former Members 


AucKLAND—Most former Rotarians would like 


to get back now and then into the good old 
substantial fellowship of a Club meeting. But 


often it’s impossibl Not so in Auckland, how- 


There the Club holds an ex-members’ 


ever. 
luncheon periodically. Each member is as- 
signed a former member, making all arrange- 


ments for his attendance—even the meal ticket. 


Egypt 
Cleaning Up Cairo’s Business 


Carro—A campaign for better business 


methods which has .ecently held Cairo’s inter 
est was initiated by the Rotary Club, which also 
provided prominent businessmen in a lecture 


series. 


Austria 


Unburdening the Blind 


INNsBRUCK—Here is one blind person who 
will no longer need to worry about the source 
of his next meal. The Rotary 
bruck recently decided to provide expenses for 
one blind 


blind. 


Club of Inns- 


person at a local institute for the 


Belgium 
How Much Coéperation? 


CHARLEROI—To make available to its mem 
bers, and to any interested, 
the facts on local organizations in the field of 


other townsmen 
Vocational Service, the Rotary Club of Charleroi 
conducted a survey during the past year. It 
covered these fields: organizations for employ- 
ers, for employees, for professional men, for 
both employers and employees 
employer-employee 


The survey in 


vestigated possibilities of 














committees for the following industri meta 
lurgy, coal, glass and mirror manufacturin 
Sweden 
Lure to Lulea 

Lutea—A colorful, artist 1 
of travel literature is the 12-pa b t th 
Rotary Club of Lulea iblished 1 it I 
neath its cover done in the likene f a map of 
the Midd Ag the booklet describ | ia 
surrounding neighborhood in w 1 an hot 
graph The Rotary Club of Lulea is the fart 
north of all Clubs, lying just below the A 
Circle. It wrested this dist tion from tl 
Rotary Club of Oulu, Finland, which 
across the Gulf of Bothnia—but south. 
Australia 
Milk—70,000 Pints—Is Gift 

GEELON¢ Lay 70,000 pint milk bottl nd 
to end and they'd reach—well, the Rotary ¢ 
of Geelong has been more concerned with 
ting that many full bottles on th loor step 
of needy families—a thing it ha icceeded in 


Club holds a Rotary Ba il 


benefit affairs raised 


Once a year the 
in the most recent of th 
£100 for the Milk Fund 


Italy 
{ward Seven Scholarships 


Perucia—To four young ladies were awa 
four scholarships established by Rotary Di 
46 (Italy) at a recent meeting of the Rotary ¢ 
of Perugia. The students came from France, 
Hungary sesides 


England, Germany, and 








a 


50 
these scholarships, three others offered by the 
Rotary Clubs of Verona and Perugia were 
awarded. Count Alberto Da Sacco, President 
of the Verona Club, who has promoted these 
assistances to the students, was present. 
Yugoslavia 
Mass for Attack on Cancer 

OsiteEK—When it comes to this sort of war— 
the war on cancer—Rotarians of Osijek want 
to be in the front-line’ trenches. They have 
recently decided to establish or help set up a 
Radium-Therapeutic Institute, codperating with 


local physicians and obtaining help from the 


city, State, philanthropic societies, industry and 
trade, and from the public in general. Other 


Rotary Clubs in the near vicinity have been 
invited to join in the plan. 
Canada 


Good Time Presupposed 


Osnawa, Ont.—When they all got together, 
these Rotarians from 11 Canadian Rotary Clubs, 
they numbered about 200 — which in itself 
spelled a good time The occasion was the an- 


nual intercity meeting at which the Oshawa 
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Rotary Club was host. Golf and lawn bowl- 
ing packed the afternoon full, and a banquet 
of tasty and tremendous order filled the eve- 
ning and the stomachs. A man of wide experi- 
ence in civic, military, and public affairs ad- 
dressed the group on the state of the world. 
Clubs participating in the event were Toronto, 
Mimico-New Toronto, Westmount, Weston- 
Mount Dennis, Whitby, Bowmanville, Port 
Hope, Lindsay, Peterborough, Cobourg, and 


Oshawa. 


United States 
Decorate Modest Young Hero 


Au Sasie Forxs, N. Y.—Here’s the story 
of a hero, a hero who didn’t know it. Some 
months back, 10-year-old Vincent M. Wilkins, 
of Au Sable Forks, pulled a younger boy out 
of deep water in which he had already begun to 
sink—and that took some strong swimming and 
a lot of courage. Afterward, Vincent ambled 
off to play. Someone had witnessed the rescue, 
however, and Vincent's deed became the talk of 
the town. Recently the Rotary Club gave him 
a handsome medal. The presentation was made 
by the Club President between evening shows 
at a local moving-picture theater, the manager 


The Weekly Punch FIRST CLuB PUBLICATION To GIVE EX- 
TENSIVE COVERAGE OF CLUB NEWS, |S LAUNCHED ON 
DECEMBER !2, 1912, BY THE ROTARY CLUB OF Sioux CITY, 
IOWA, U.SA., WITH JOHN O. KNUTSON AS EDITOR. 
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To those who know thee not, no words can paint! 
And those who know thee, know all words are faint! 
—Hannah More. 


DECEMBER 


—is the 12th month, 
has 31 days, and, in 
ending, ends the year. 








Readers ‘who may 
be wondering who 
did win the ‘race 
under way on the 
front cover of this 
issue may be 
pleased to learn 
that we were there 
to see the ruddy old 
Saint place first. 
Accordingly, we’ve 
hung a medal on his 
chest. And here, in 
spirit, we would 
bemedal all the un- 
sung Santa Clauses. 

—Yr MAN WITH 

Ye Scratcupap. 


vear. 
served as 


29—1922, The 


21—1887, Estes Snedecor, the man who 
Rotary’s tenth President 
(1920-21), is born. 

city with the beautiful 
harbor, Rio de Janeiro, claims a Ro- 
tary Club, Brazil's first Club being organized on this date. 


6—1937, The Constitution and By-Laws Committee of Ro- 
tary International convenes for a three-day meeting at the 
Secretariat in Chicago, Ill. 

—1912, Tue Rorarian announces that “the new International 
button to be worn in the coat lapel will be ready for de- 
livery within a few days,” and urges members to “be one 
of the first to display the new button” in their cities. 

—1915, The famous benefactor of passengers on ocean liners, 
Elmer A. Sperry, inventor of the gyroscope, is elected to 
the membership of the Rotary Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

12—1927, The Rotary Club of Talca, Chile, Rotary’s 3,000th - 
Club, is organized. Chile today has 69 Rotary Clubs, five 
of them being admitted to member- 
ship during the past Rotary year and 
nine of them thus far in the current 








Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Nov. 2, 1937), 4,433; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 187,400. 
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turning the net proceeds over to the Club’s fund 
for undernourished and crippled children. Lo- 
cal Boy Scouts sold tickets to the benefit affair. 


Bad Good Boys Rebuilt 


La Mesa, Catir.—The story of the remaking 
of a boy told by that boy himself taught La 
Mesa Rotarians a new technique in giving delin- 
quent youths a chance, in a recent meeting. 
Some time back, the county in which La Mesa 
is located sought a spot for a boys’ rehabilitation 
camp. Through a member of the Club who is 
a State forest ranger, it obtained a tract of for- 
est land. Under a former ranger the boys sent 
from the juvenile courts work in the woods, 
study, and play, and learn codperation and gain 
physical and mental health. The boys remain 
here on their honor. There are no fences. One 
of the lads whose ambition is to become a full- 
fledged ranger some day, and the superintendent 
told the Rotary Club about life in the camp. 


Geography—Firsthand 

Port Jervis, N. Y.—Vivid word pictures of 
their homelands were painted by representa- 
tives of five other countries in a recent meeting 
of the Port Jervis Rotary Club. An Eskimo, a 
German, a Japanese, a Chinese, and an Austra- 
lian spoke, an interpreter translating the speeches 
not presented in English. 


Thanks for a Good Time 


ALHAMBRA, CaLiF.—The songs and pranks 
and good fun they had at camp last Summer 
are still buzzing around in the memories of 
70 girls for whom the Alhambra Rotary Club 
provided the outing. To do so the Club raised 
$490, netting a fourth of that sum in a show, 
and collecting the rest through voluntary do- 
nations. 


100-Yard Dash—to School 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—It’s a sort of shock to 
have to go back to school after a Summer of 
tousle-headed freedom . remember? To 
ease matters, the Rotary Club of Thomasville 
gives the boys of the city—1,000 of them this 
year—a parade and field day at that time. Be- 
hind a school band they troop through the 
street, board trucks, and ride to an athletic park 
and there compete in 100-yard dashes, egg-and- 
spoon races, etc. The whole town, practically, 
closed up to watch the boys this year, and the 
Mayor and the President of the Club manned the 
microphone to announce the sports events. Pop 
and “hot dogs” were on hand. 

. 


Ann Arbor Invites 


Ann Arbor, Micw.—As in past years, the 
Rotary Club of Ann Arbor wishes to entertain 
sons and daughters in the University of Mich- 
igan whose fathers are Rotarians. The Club 
will be much obliged to other Clubs for the 
names of such young people and asks that they 
be sent to George E. Lewis, Secretary of the 
Ann Arbor Rotary Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Anniversaries 

Honored speaker at the recent 25th anniver- 
sary dinner of the Rotary Club of Sioux City, 
Iowa, was Rotary’s Founder, Paul Harris. . . . 
When the Rotary Club of Louisville, Ky., cel- 
ebrated its 25th anniversary recently, it was 
pleased to honor nine active charter members 
and to hear an address by Will R. Manier, Jr., 
Immediate Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, which he called Twenty-five Years in 
Rotary. A Silver Anniversary Dinner and a re- 
ception were included also as important parts 
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in the celebration. . . . The Rotary Club of 
Washington, D. C., has just observed its 25th 
birthday, being honored on the occasion by the 
presence of Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, France, 
President of Rotary International (see also page 
48). Present also were these Past International 
Presidents: Clinton P. Anderson (1932-33); 
Guy Gundaker (1923-24); Glenn C. Mead 
(1912-13); John Poole (1918-19); Arch C. 
Klumph (1916-17). 


Santas in Tweeds 


St. Nick’s helpers usually don’t sport his kind 
of gay togs and cottony whiskers. Most of them, 
in fact, just wear everyday business tweeds—and 
no whiskers. (You may have read about some 
of them on page 45.) Here are a few more 
samples of what Rotarians did last year—what 
they'll probably repeat. this year—to make 
Christmas merrier in their communities. 

From the Christmas tree celebration in the 
town square which the Rotary Club of Hudson, 
Mass., sponsored 15 years ago has grown an 
annual all-community Christmas program and 
city decoration plan that has made Hudson “one 
of the show towns of the State” in the yule 
season. Instead of one, there are now five 
Christmas trees and these are located in the 
Rotary Circle, a small park financed for this 
and other purposes by popular subscription. On 
Christmas Eve children here are loaded down 
with candy and fruit, and flowers are distrib- 
uted to every Hudson citizen in a_ hospital. 
Baskets of food and fruit go to shut-ins. Con- 
tributors to the Christmas Tree Fund find their 
names, but not the size of their gifts, listed in 
the local newspaper, and in some years as much 
as $600 have been raised and distributed. 

Last year the Rotary Club of Ljubljana, Yugo- 
slavia, dispensed with costly Christmas greetings 
in order to give 3,000 dinars to charity. 

To all the crippled children in a local in- 
firmary the Rotary Club of Mobile, Ala., gives 
a Christmas program, transporting them to the 
Club meeting for the event. The Club’s regu- 
lar Santa Claus is said to out-Santa Santa. 

Some months before Christmas last year, the 
Rotary Club of Provo, Utah, sent letters to 
Rotary Clubs in 45 nations asking them to pur 
chase with the dollar enclosed in each letter 
some gift typical of their lands and suitable for 
a lady. Response was excellent. In a Christmas 
party each Rotarian’s lady received one of the 
gifts. “I wouldn't take $10 for my gift,” was 
the commonest feminine exclamation that night. 

A miniature church constructed by local 
schoolboys helped bring the Christmas spirit to 
a meeting of the Rotary Club of Fort Smith, 
Ark., last year. A loud speaker housed in the 
church brought the voices of a quartette singing 


carols to the audience. 


Rambling with the Rotary camera: 
(from the top down) An intercity 
meeting of the Rotary Clubs of 
Rapid City, Sturgis, and Custer, So. 
Dak., and Chadron, Nebr., at Syl- 
van Lake, So. Dak... . Old folks 
(81, their average age) whom the 
Rotary Club of Fort Kent, Me., en- 
tertained at a dinner... . High- 
school-student chairmen and the Ro- 
tarian speakers they introduced in a 
vocational-guidance program at West 
Bend, Wis... . Scout troop com- 
posed of Chinese, Korean, Hawaiian, 
and Japanese boys, which is spon- 
sored by the young Rotary Club 
of Wahiawa-Waialua, in Hawaii. 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 
They are not necessarily representative of the editor's viewpoint. 


Kiss for the Cook 


A hardware merchant of my acquaintance 
once took a travelling salesman home to dinner 
with him. After the meal, while they were 
chatting in the living-room, the guest said ap- 
preciatingly, “That was a fine dinner and 
everything was so beautifully served.” 

“Yes,” replied the host, “it’s that way all the 
year round in my home.” 

The guest expressed surprise. “How do you 
manage it?” he asked. “We have an awful 
time keeping a good cook at our house.” 


Photo: Blackburn “T'll tell you a= secret,” 





said ‘the merchant. “I fre- 
quently kiss the cook and 
sometimes I take her upon 
my knee. You see that 
keeps her in a good humor 
and insures good meals.” 
The travelling man was 
astonished. “Why, man!” 
he exclaimed, “you surely 
do not mean it! You, a 
deacon in the church!” 
“Certainly I mean _ it,” 


A.B. Lipscomb 


the merchant replied. “And 
why not? My wife's the cook!” 

Now the moral of this story is so plain that 
“all who run may read.” It’s all right for us 
to be good Rotarians at the regular weekly 
luncheons aad at the District Conference when 
we are on G@féts parade;Bae let's sce to atothat 
we are good Rotarians at home and adepts at 
kissing our own wives. 

A. B. Lipscoms, Rotarian 
Valdosta, Georgia 
- +. o 
This Shrinking World 

A few years ago Senator Borah remarked 
that the world had become a_ neighborhood. 
We have moved on since then. The world is 


now an apartment house. Any whisper any- 
where echoes throughout the whole structure. 
Any shot is heard around the world. The 


bombardment of Bilbao rattles in the windows 
of Middletown. 
from anywhere else. 

Dr. Frank KiNGpon, Rotarian 
President University of Newark (New Jersey) 
(In an address to the Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Virginia) 

we @ 

‘Knocked, Blocked’ 

We builders have a few pleasant things hap- 
pen in our lives, and many trials and tempta- 
tions. I have often wondered if the general 
superintendent of the Tower of Babel had any 
more ups and downs than we present-day build- 
ers. The owners have knocked me. The ma- 
terial men have blocked me. The mechanics 
have shocked me, and the architects have docked 
me. The average house builder doesn’t get 
much out of life, but if he wants to serve, he 
If I am true to my 


Today, nowhere is very far 


has a great opportunity. 
Rotary motto, “Service above Self,’ I should 
be contented. 
I. C. Garser, Rotarian 
Jackson, Mississippi 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
a - © 
A Moral to Draw 
Mere scientific efficiency even to the pitch of 
perfection is no real civilization for the welfare 


and happiness of the whole mankind. That it 
has been just the reverse is sufficiently proved 
to us, in recent years of wars, by a fine display 
of modern civilization guided by modern science. 
No doubt science is progressing at a very quick 
pace. How is it, then, that the elimination of 
human suffering and attainment of real lasting 
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peace remain merely in solemn imagination as 
lofty precepts by prophets? It is here that the 
animal in man prevails and makes him blind 
to the most shining principles of the very ex- 
istence of mankind. Let the mortal man in 
the East and the West draw necessary moral 
from the zecent wars and past history and yet 
desist from the nerve-racking tension of de- 
struction of the human race. Let him be faithful 
to his own race of mankind. Let him be patri- 
otic to the whole world, because the supreme 
patriotism for man is the one for humanity at 
large. 
ManivaL K. Parekn, Rotarian 
Baroda, India 





The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


C appaces that never knew corned beef nor 
mingled with kings—but cabbages, nonetheless, 
is our subject this month. To say more than 
| that they are very ancient and respectable cab- 
bages would spoil the story. 
. * . 

RorariaN Ropert R. Ritcnie, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., rides a hobbyhorse of stone. He 
| tethers him in the Petrified Gardens, one of the 
| city’s show places. 
| About a half-billion years ago the garden 
| site was tenanted by the Cambrian Sea. On 
that spot today is a limestone ledge of curious 
| formation popularly called “stone cabbages,” 
| but known to geologists as Cryptozodn, mean- 
| ing “hidden animal.” 
A thrilling drama, with Mother Nature in 
| the principal réle, has been played during the 
|intervening ages. In the early Cambrian Sea 
scene, the actors were algx, ancestors of the 
present alge family familiar to everyone as 
scum on stagnant pools. Lime was absorbed 
from the surrounding waters by these minute 
plants, thereby hardening them; but around 
these self-rnade mummies clustered new groups 
of alge which in turn hardened and died. 
| Through hundreds of succeeding centuries the 
| sea disappeared; internal tension elevated the 
land; the glacier exerted its levelling influence, 
scalping the stone mummy heads; vegetation 
furnished a temporary cap, to be torn eventually 
by erosion, disclosing a fragment of the ledge. 

It was at this time, about 14 years ago, that 
RorariAN Rircute stepped onto the stage as 
discoverer of the formation. Since then he has 


worked to uncover the ledge and to gather 
scientific information so that the public might 
view it and share its history. 

In 1933, the gardens were formally opened 
with a conference of 25 international geologists, 
who were followed by thousands of visitors 
from all over the world. 

A stone gate, built of Cryptozoéns loosened 
from the reef, forms the garden entrance. 
Thistle Cottage, Rorartan Ritcuie’s Summer 
home, nestles on the summit of a sloping Cryp 
tozo6n ledge which makes a natural rock- 
garden foundation developed by Mrs. Ritcutr, 
as her particular hobby, with Alpine and native 
flowers. Young Rosert, their son, shares his 
parents’ hobby by acting as guide, and, in spare 
moments, polishes Cryptozoén specimens for 
souvenirs. 


What's Your Hobby? 


If you'd like to declare your hobby here— 
that ts, if you're a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family—just say s0 in a note to 
THe Groom. Doing so may bring you inter- 
esting letters from others with avocational 


idiosyncrasies like yours. 

Stamps: Dr. Hugh Monroe (would like to ex- 
change U. S. A. stamps for ‘“‘foreign’’ with stamp 
collectors of other countries), Lindsay, Okla., U.S.A. 

Pottery: Pauline Kirk (would like to contact persons 
knowing how to obtain pieces of Marblehead pottery 
{ Marblehead, Mass.} and Pewabic pottery { Detroit, 
Mich.}. Making survey of American pottery), Kirks- 
ville, Mo., U.S.A. 

Prints: Clarence N. Durant (collects Currier & Ives 
prints), 71 Main St., Lee, Mass., U.S.A. 

Stamps: J. E. Rillahan, Valentine, Nebr., U.S.A. 

—THE Groom. 
. 


Scalped “stone cabbages” eons old which a Rotarian found in his back yard. 





Photo: Settle 
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A Christmas Gift 
That Lasts a Year 


fe a few weeks until Christmas . . . and here’s a sug- 


gestion: Why not present your friends with a year’s 





subscription to THE ROTARIAN? It will be an appropriate 
and much appreciated gift for: 

Executives or employees in your organization whom you wish to 
keep abreast of current thought and important world happenings; 
Friends or business associates who may be interested in Rotary 

or former Rotarians who desire to retain Rotary contacts; 


College men and women, whether now in school or graduated —also, 
young men of likely timber for Rotary. (And, if students of the 
Spanish language, remember the Spanish edition, Revista Rovarta) ; 





Friends or relatives who would be grateful for a magazine so 
uniquely different—as a monthly reminder of your interest. 


Boys’ clubs—and other organizations, hospitals, and public and 
school libraries in which you have a personal interest. Tie Rorarian 
is a welcome reading-table addition. 


No doubt you can think of others whom you could make 
happy in this way. Send the gift that lasts a year. Mail 
your order today. Subscriptions only $1.50 the year (in 
United States and Canada); Spanish edition is $1.25. 
Address THe RorariAn, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ilinois, U.S. A. 





‘ TLLSEND THE ROTARIAN 
“Ss STHEY LL ALL LIKE IT " 


A beautiful Christmas gift card will be mailed to 
each recipient with your name lettered on it as the 
donor. Use coupon below for entering subscriptions. 
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Tue Rorarian MAGAZINE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

Enclosed is my check for 3.........., for which please send 
gift subscriptions to (please indicate clearly whether Trt 
Rotarian or Revista Rorarta is desired) : 
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The Home: Is It Disintegrating? 


No—Says Elmer 1. Peterson 


[Continued from page 18} 


survival and give to the individual the 
opportunity to develop. 

Statistics tell the story that this process 
is further along than most people realize. 
Chicago’s population, for example, shows 
a decline for recent years. One reason— 
I think it’s the basic one—is that people 
are moving to the suburbs, where at 
night they can relax from workaday 
strains, and mayhap respond to that in- 
curable urge to dig in the soil and see 
living things grow into beauty and util- 
ity. And hope, though oft and long de- 
ferred, is being realized as prosperity is 
returning and enabling folk to own 
homes. 

It pays to own one’s home, as a rule; 
and that is provable by simple arithmetic. 
The home owner must pay interest on 
investment, insurance, taxes, upkeep. The 
renter pays all that plus the landlord's 
“cut-in.” Oh, you can cite any number 
of examples of bad financing, jerry-build- 
ing, real-estate exploitation, and other 
evils that ding to home owning like bar- 
nacles to ajship. I can, too. But all such 
evidence does not atter-the duadamental 
soundness of the proposition. 

Consider, for a moment, that the home 
as property resisted deflation as well as 
any other general class of property dur- 
ing the depression. Foreclosures on 
homes were numerous and distressing, es- 
pecially after 1929, but were no more 
numerous or conspicuous than those on 
farms or other forms of property, or the 
receiverships, bankruptcies, and other 
types of insolvency afflicting purely com- 
mercial enterprises. The president of an 
important life insurance company, who 
is an authority on securities, recently de- 
clared that the average American home 
is the best obtainable physical asset from 
the standpoint of mortgage value. Con- 
templating the comparatively recent liq- 
uidation in stocks, bonds, office buildings, 
railroads, and factories, it is not difficult 
to concur in his conclusion. 

The inventor is doing his part to hasten 
the back-to-the-home movement. Mod- 
ern transportation facilities are making 
homes in suburban and acreage tracts 
feasible for those who work in cities. 
And there is an astounding array of new 
things for homes, ranging from the bi- 
zarre “Dymaxion” house, suspended from 
a mast and called a “machine for living,” 
to the more restrained and traditional- 
type houses equipped with concealed 
panel lighting devices, garage doors that 
open when the car cuts a light beam from 


a photoelectric cell, automatic humidifiers 
and dehumidifiers, and—the list is ap- 
parently without limit. 

Some prophets there are who predict 
an era of multi-family apartments on a 
scale larger than anything yet known. 
But—they overlook the still small voice 
of mankind that cries out for individ- 
uality. Men imitate one another in me- 
chanical conveniences, but most of us 
human folk remain obstinately individ- 
ualistic—within the range of our purses 
—on matters relating to the general ap- 
pearance of our homes. Home-loving 
people of the future are not likely to ac- 
cept specifications of engineers and de- 
signers who advocate cookie-pattern 
homes just because they suit a quantity- 
production program. One of life’s sub- 
tleties is involved here. Call it irrational 
if you will, but I am inclined to think it 
has about it the touch of something the 
logicians won’t understand until they 
learn more about human nature. 


Axcurrects, generally, are not in 
sympathy with mass-production homes. 
You may attribute it to a self-defensive 
motive related to their incomes, but such 
an explanation falls short. They, unless 
drafting-board routire has atrophied their 
spirit, are artists. They sense the dif- 
ference between houses and homes. But 
let the mass-production experiments con- 
tinue. There’s no need to worry, for the 
homing instinct of man is to be compared 
to the classic reply of the cheese maker: 
“I have drawn my milk from many cows, 
but the curd is my own.” 

As with home designs, so with any- 
thing else that comes along. Men will 
sift it, consciously or otherwise, for what- 
ever it may offer to enrich living. Even 
apparent contradictions will, in the broad 
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view and the long run, yield to the re- 
sistless but often slow-moving pressure 
of the mass made u, of individuals who 
are groping for fulfillment of their per- 
sonalities. 

The home is due for a homecoming. 
Indeed, it is right now in the ascendant, 
not in the descendant, as some profess 
to believe. More than 78 percent of the 
families reached in a survey by a pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Pittsburgh reported “more activities ir. 
the home, and by the family acting as a 
group, as a result of the depression.” His 
findings indicate that the “eat-and-sleep, 
hello-and-good-by type of home is rap- 
idly disappearing.” 

So even the depression, it would ap- 
pear, was grist for the mill of the deep in- 
stinct for family life centered in the home. 

“Emotional stability or lack or neu- 
rotic tendency,” says Dr. George W. 
Hartman, of Pennsylvania State College, 
“is the most important single factor lead- 
ing to happiness.” Starting with that 
conclusion, reached after a series of psy- 
chological tests, let us note that: 

Continuous speed, “hot” music, the fe- 
brile pursuit of sensory delights, the sharp 
stimuli of intense living—these do not 
indicate emotional stability. If anything, 
they point toward neuroses. They have 
their inevitable depressive reactions. Yet, 
they often are a part of “life today.” 

How, then, may we achieve most 
nearly the ideal of emotional stability? 
What conceivable condition of life cre- 
ates conditions that correct those under- 
mining tendencies? 

A brief day of hard work, a reasonable 
amount of external pleasure, plenty of 
sound sleep, living in the open, outdoor 
recreation and considerable periods of 
meditative tranquillity, absorption in such 
individualistic activities as gardening, in- 
dulgence in some creative hobby away 
from the madding crowd—surely, such a 
pattern would for most people lead to- 
ward emotional stability. 

The implication is obvious. 


Sweden Still Has Problems 


| Continued from page 13) 


way as through the chain stores in North 
America. Indeed, the consumer codper- 
ative is from one point of view nothing 
but a giant chain store—embracing al- 
most 20 percent of the trade in groceries 
—which has had no competition from 
similar private stores. Like the Ameri- 
can chain stores, the Swedish codperatives 
have reduced the retail margin for many 
goods, They do not follow the example 
of the British codperatives, which, on the 


whole, quote the same prices as private 
retailers. 

Secondly, the codperative movement 
has broken up several private monopolies 
in consumers gooas which quoted exces- 
sive prices. The fact that the same thing 
would be done again, if necessary, in the 
case of other goods helps tc protect the 
private manufacturers and monopolie: 
from temptation to quote high prices. 

Thirdly, the movement has done a 
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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW isa list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff, over a period of years, 
has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of each of these families. If your name is listed, you 
should have a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to 


yourself and your kin. 






















































































YOUR FAMILY HISTORY «~ $2.00 
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Flour milling 1s but one of many fields in 
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which Swedish “codps” operate. 


Largest of the Codperative Union's flour mills is this one at Stockholm. 


great deal to educate not only its mem- 
bers, but also the Swedish people at large, 
believing that an educated public opin 
ion is necessary if democracy is to func 
tion. 

Fourthly, the codperative movement 
has in production as well as in domestic 
and foreign trade demonstrated that cre 
ative initiative is possible without the 
profit motive. Pride in achievement has, 
to some extent, taken its place. 


Orne forms of coéperation have 


also been useful—exg.;-ced perative mouse 
building in the cities, and strong savings 
banks. The producer codperative move- 
ment in agriculture has made an impor- 
tant contribution, particularly in the last 
five years. It has helped to wake up the 
farmers around the country to improve 
their technique and the quality of their 
products. 

There can be little doubt that State 
enterprise has, on the whole, been effec- 
tive in Sweden in the fields where it 
has so far been tried, with one or two 
exceptions, The State railroads and the 
large production of electrical energy and 
timber are commonly regarded as efh- 
cient. An honest bureaucracy is, perhaps, 


factor of such 


the most fundamental 
business enterprise, as well as of success- 
ful economic policy in general. Thus, the 
honesty of our bureaucracy is one of the 
most valuable assets of Sweden. 

Public Sweden 
ways been handled with care. 


have al- 
The Gov- 


ernment makes much more money on its 


finances in 


business enterprises—even if we deduct 
some exceptional earnings from the pos- 
tal service, which partly have the char- 
acter of taxation—than it pays as interest 
on the public debt. Thus, the taxpayer 
contributes nothing to the debt service. 
Such conditions help to create a feeling 
of confidence. This made it relatively 


easy to borrow large sums in the depres- 
sion year of 1933-34 to finance public 


works, which have since been repaid 
through the surplus in the budget of the 
last years. 

Finally, an advanced social policy, in- 
cluding social insurance of all kinds ex- 
cept health insurance, has, in my opin- 
ion, helped to preserve human resources 
and to create a feeling of confidence and 
a spirit of coéperation among workers 
and employers. The political stability of 
the last years would hardly have been 
possible in the absence of a social policy 
of this kind. Not all business leaders 
have, until recently, appreciated this 
point, but now there is very little dis- 
agreement about it. 

In the final analysis, the explanation of 
the relatively favorable development is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that the Swedish 
people are by nature and tradition well 
balanced and moderate, except—some 
visitors would add—in eating and drink- 
ing. Long experience. with municipal 
self-government has created a general re- 
spect for facts, which has proved healthy. 
A strong sense of tradition has also served 
as protection against ill-advised experi- 
ments. 

In spite of all this, the number of ur- 
gent social problems is great. First of 
all, it must not be overlooked that there 
is still a great deal of poverty in Sweden. 
Income figures are perhaps somewhat 
misleading, as they do not take into ac- 
count that a great part of the people with 
low money incomes live in country dis- 
tricts where rents and other costs of liv- 
ing are extremely low. Nevertheless, the 
fact that a considerable proportion of 
grownup male workers earn less than 
$250 a year, many of whom have fam- 
ilies, indicates that large groups of the 
people are unable to buy anything but 
the cheapest possible food. This is par- 
ticularly true in the North of Sweden. 
Investigations demonstrate that under- 
nourishment and malnutrition are quite 
common there among farm and forest 
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workers. The seasonal and intermittent 
character of their employment keeps in- 
comes low, in spite of the fact that many 
have a small farm, where they work in 
the brief Summer, cutting and transport- 
ing timber in the Winter and, perhaps, 
helping to float it on the rivers in the 
Spring. 


It is certainly true that the seasonal un- 


“employment in the North of Sweden is 


an extremely serious problem and that 
very little has so far been done to remedy 
it. Indeed, it is difficult to see how it 
could be eliminated or much reduced. 
Unfortunately, the tendency in agricul- 
ture in other parts of the country as well 
is to employ less labor the year round 
than formerly, and to hire some workers 
only for the Summer half years and 
others only for special seasons scattered 
over the Summer and early Autumn. 
Thus, the seasonal unemployment prob- 
lem is growing in importance in Sweden, 
as in several other countries. 

As it will probably prove impossible 
quickly to raise the income of the poorest 
population groups which cannot afford a 
satisfactory diet of meat, vegetables, and 
fruit, efforts will now be made to provide 
school children with a free well-balanced 
meal once a day. In some parts of the 
country this is already being done. But 
much remains to be done before the ter- 
rible waste of the human resources of the 
country owing to malnutrition is stopped. 

Almost equally grave is the low stand- 
ard of housing among manual workers 
in Sweden. That the majority of indus- 
trial workers in the larger cities have only 
one room and kitchen is perhaps not so 
serious, for the quality of the house is 
good and there are no slum tendencies. 
Furthermore, the number of workers 
who acquire their own houses with three 
rooms and kitchen is growing rapidly. It 
will be more difficult to raise the stand- 
ard of housing in the country districts. 
Here ‘also it, is true that Government 
subsidies for the improvement of poor 
houses were started during the depres- 
sion and are being continued. But this is 
only a beginning. It is said that in the 
countryside, about one-third of the kitch- 
ens have no water and no waste pipes. 


A noruer field where serious prob- 
lems arise is the labor market. Sweden 
and Norway had the leading place in the 
1920’s with regard to number of days lost 
through labor conflicts per 1,000 workers 
employed. Since that time the situation 
has no doubt improved, chiefly through 
the Labor Arbitration Tribunal, which 
has power of compulsory arbitration in 
all cases concerning the interpretation of 
the collective agreements. This has elim- 
inated, roughly speaking, one-half of the 
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causes of conflicts. But the court has 
nothing to do with the terms on which 
new agreements are made. Public medi- 
ators here lend a helping hand, not al- 
ways with success. 

Sweden suffered from prolonged labor 
conflicts in 1932 and 1933. In spite of 
the stability of the workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organizations—the former are almost 
all industrial unions—the possibilities of 
large labor conflicts are very great this 
Winter. Union leaders have no power to 
conclude an agreement. They can only 
recommend it, the vote of the members 
of the unions being the deciding factor. 


Ax YTHER question which is attract- 
ing increasing attention is the training of 
skilled labor which in Sweden, as else- 
where, was somewhat neglected during 
the depression. How to guarantee the 
continuance of this training during 
slumps is indeed a difficult problem. 

I must pass over several other pressing 
Swedish problems. Whereas our system 
of folk schools toward the middle of 
the last century was second to that of no 
other country, the school-leaving age is at 
present only 14, and lower than in most 
other countries. The hospital system and 
care of sick people are, on the whole, 
excellent, but public authorities do rela- 
tively little to protect health. Fortu- 
nately, attention has in recent years been 
drawn to these deficiencies. 

Whereas Sweden has, on the whole, 
maintained its pre-War moderate tariff 
protection for manufactured goods, regu- 
lation of the prices of foodstuffs has 
proved necessary to prevent the ruin of a 
large number of farmers. Thus, butter 
prices have at one time been twice as 
high on the domestic market as on the 
British market, where the Swedish sur- 
plus production is sold. Even this year 
the price has been 25 to 35 percent 
higher. Milk prices have been raised by 
farm organizations and direct Govern- 
ment aid. Until recently, the town popu- 
lation has accepted these price increases 
without opposition, convinced that the 
farmers needed a better position than 
world market prices would give to them. 
In 1937, however, discontent has arisen 
owing to further increases in milk prices, 
made by local monopolies of producer 
codperatives. Some conflicts between in- 
dustrial workers, on the one hand, and 
the farmers’ organizations, on the other 
hand, have developed. 

The farmers’ meat organizations and 
the consumer coéperatives have also 
found it hard to agree. There is every 
indication that such difficulties will grow. 
Different groups have different interests. 
This has important consequences for poli- 





tics in Sweden. When prices and in- 
comes depend on public regulation, the 
question of what is a “just price” cannot 
fail to arise and call forth disagreement. 
Furthermore, the enormous economic im- 
portance of political decisions in this field 
leads to pressure groups and may in the 
future color the whole activity of political 
parties. At present, the Socialists and 
farmers party have a coalition Govern- 
ment, which tends to keep these issues 
down. But it would be optimistic indeed 
not to be prepared for real difficulties 
when town people and farmers disagree 
on food prices. 

Problems of this kind, of course, face 
every society of an interventionistic type. 
They will, perhaps, prove to be more 
difficult than those arising from the con- 
flict of interests between employees and 
employers. 

When politics becomes more and more 
dominated by such economic issues, there 
is a real possibility that the interests of 
minority groups will be neglected and 
that the freedom of the individual will 
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be restricted. Various strong organi- 

zations may easily become a kind of 
| State within the State. If two powerful 
compromise and take __ political 
power, the individual who acts in opposi- 
tion may get into difficulties, even though 
he is entirely within his rights as a pri- 
vate citizen. 

I fail to see how solutions to such prob- 
lems can be found except through an ed- 
ucation of the people which creates an 
understanding of the points of view of 
the other fellow, and makes it impossible 
for a small number of people to build up 
controls of the different social groups 
along the lines of political machines in 


ones 
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some countries. In other words, self-dis- 
cipline on the part of all social groups, 
their leaders as well as all other mem- 
bers, seems to be a prerequisite. 

The success of such education will 
probably depend on how much love of 
liberty and the idea of service and loyal 
codperation can be fostered in all classes 
and organizations. The importance of 
Rotary’s Objects thus grows more im- 
portant every day. The opportunity for 
leadership and service in all branches of 
business, professions, and government has 
perhaps never been so great as today. 
And here, as always, opportunity means 
responsibility. 


‘Free’ with Every Purchase— 


| Continued from page 26| 


display at the neighborhood store so that 
they could judge its quality for them- 
selves. Next best, they preferred goods 
manufactured by firms with national rep- 
utations. And they made it abundantly 
clear that a premium scheme based on 
the philosophy “Anything is good enough 
to give away” is just a messy means of 
committing business suicide. 

The premium business has its tradi- 
tions and its semilegendary figures. 
George T=Babbitt probably started the 
whole thing in America. You saved 
wrappers of “Babbitt’s Best” laundry 
soap—I know we did, at home—and you 
got swell pictures in full colors, “suitable 
for framing.” Babbitt began in the 50s 
and for a long time had no imitators. 

Newspaper publishers are flooding the 
country this year with offers of encyclo- 
pedias and sets of Mark Twain and 
Charles Dickens as premiums with sub- 
scriptions. It is one of the sagas of the 
business that, unable to interest his own 
countrymen in his new idea, an Ameri- 
can book publisher took this scheme to 
London a good many years ago. A news- 
paper offered as a premium, sets of Dick- 
ens’ books and actually used more sets 
than there are families in all London. 

John D. Larkin was a pioneer. He 
began by making soft soap which he ped- 
dled from door to door in Buffalo, New 
York. That was in 1875. The premium 
idea came to him later. He developed 
the “Larkin Clubs,” which became a 
prominent fixture in the American scene. 
His thesis was that he sold from factory 
to home at regular retail prices and gave 
you the savings in premiums. Every 
member of the club got a premium and 
the “secretary” got an extra one. It is 
an authentic bit of Americana that small- 
town newspapers frequently chronicled 
the meetings of Larkin clubs. 


People still write in to tell how the 
china cabinet which mother got 40 years 
ago for acting as “secretary” is still in 
use. Anna Case once told the world 
over the radio how she still prized the 
music cabinet to earn which she used and 
sold countless bars of soap. I was driv- 
ing around Buffalo one day with Dorothy 
and Lillian Gish, showing them the town 
in my capacity of local newspaper editor. 
I pointed out one handsome residence on 
“That is the home of John 
I remarked, “if you ever 


a parkway. 
D. Larkin,” 
heard of him.” 

“Heard of him!” exclaimed Lillian. 
“Dorothy, do you remember how we 
used to pester the neighbors to buy soap 
so Mother could get a rocking chair? 
So that’s the home we helped buy!” 

Another pioneer still surviving is the 
Jewel Tea Company, which in 1899 
started selling groceries from door to door 
by wagon. Its innovation was the “trade 
out” plan. The housewife did not have 
to accumulate a certain number of cou- 
pons to get a premium. She could get 
the premium right away, on promise that 
she would continue to buy Jewel goods 
until she had used a certain quantity. 
The idea that it is safe to trust people 
in the mass was not such a commonplace 
at the turn of the century as it is now, 
and the Jewel plan was considered pretty 
daring. Jewel Tea Company put that 
exotic novelty, the jardinierre, into hun- 
dreds of thousands of American homes, 
thereby doing its bit for aesthetic uplift. 
It was a pioneer, also, in rigidly drilling 
its salesmen never to represent to the 
housewife that she was getting a pre- 
mium for nothing. 

Remember the pictures of actresses in 
packages of cigarettes? Some of the 
buxom gals were in tights, and the pic- 
tures wete considered faintly naughty 
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when I was a boy—one reason why they 
were among the most successful of pre- 
miums, I suppose. Well, there still are 
cigarette makers who give premiums, but 
they have gone effete; their premiums 
run usually to bridge sets, humidors, and 
lamps. 

Distribution of premiums runs to 
astronomical figures. Top record may 
have been the 4 million aluminum jelly 
molds for which the women stormed a 
gelatine manufacturer. Then there was 
the manufacturer who gave away 1,200,- 
000 bees! One publishing house which 
specializes in premium books has turned 
out 71 million of them, mostly in recent 
years. No statistician has had the hardi- 
hood to try to estimate the number of 
teaspoons that have been used as pre- 
miums. 

Now there is the old reliable! A man- 
ufacturer wishing to launch a new brand 
of tea was looking about for a suitable 
premium. He scornfully rejected the 
suggestion that he use silver-plated 
spoons. Almost everybody had used 
them for years, he objected. Which, he 
was quietly reminded, merely proves that 
there is no premium with greater appeal 
to the feminine heart. Spoons have pulled 
in business for years and years, and pos- 
sibly will forever. The proudest silver 
manufacturers, their names synonymous 
with swank, all maintain big depart- 
ments to solicit and handle such business. 
Frequently they design exclusive patterns 
for a big customer. Getting one spoon 
of a distinctive pattern, a woman wants 
enough to make a set and will keep on 
buying X’s cocoa. 

Economically, the premium is either 
a form of advertising or a disguised price- 
cut, as the case may be. The purchase- 
privilege type of offer is pure advertising, 
and it has little economic significance; it 
may divert some business from retailers 
who handle the articles that are used as 
premiums, that is all. 

If the cost of the premium is budgeted 
as part of the advertising appropriation, 
the customer, of course, is paying for the 
article, but probably is paying no more 
for the coffee or cornflakes than she 
would pay for them anyway. In other 
words, the use of premiums may cost no 
more than other forms of advertising. 
From the businessman’s point of view, it 
has the advantage that its cost is directly 
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proportional to sales—you have to give 
away only as many spoons as you sell 
pounds of tea. Whether spoons will sell 
as much tea as cheaply as printer’s ink is 
an argument that will go on until dooms- 
day, presumably. The general practice 


is to use both. A premium offer is only 


effective in proportion to the number of 
customers who hear about it. 
Cost of the premium isn’t always 


charged in, however. The manufacturer 
may decide that it would be good busi- 
ness to spend $500,000 out of capital to 
introduce a new product, let us say, or 
to teach people that oysters are just as 
April. He will sell 
the goods at the regular price and add a 
“give Another that 
costs the customer nothing is the “re-use” 


good in May as in 


away.” premium 


container. It is no more expensive to 
design an olive-oil bottle so that when 
empty it becomes a really beautiful bud 
vase than it costs to make a conventional 
bottle. The container which is a pre- 
mium in itself is gaining ground. 

It was the center of a cause celébre 
under NRA. Coffee roasters weren't to 
use premiums under their code. One of 


them thereupon began packing his coffee 


in sturdy gelvenined ash cans. Grocers 
went after them in a big way. They 


used or sold the emptied cans. Proceed- 
ings were brought. 
tended that nothing was said in the code 
about containers, and with it. 


The subject of premium offers to dealers 


The coffee man con- 
“got away” 


and to salesmen, however, opens up 
wide field entirely outside the limits of 
this scholarly dissertation. Such premi 
ums are included in the 450-million-dol 
lar total. 

There remains only point out one 
use for the premium where the customer 
The 


which is used to disguise or to avoid an 


certainly pays the bill. premium 


open price-cut is no bargain, in most 


cases. Price-cuts may be a tonic for sick 
bad-tasting 
think 
Prices once cut are hard to restore, and 
the 
built up over many years, of what Q’s 
So 
businessman has kept the old price and 


business, but they are very 


medicine, most manufacturers 


cuts destroy customer’s fixed idea, 


fountain pens are worth. many a 
added a premium when business got bad 
or when competitors pressed him hard. 
He can drop the premium later on. 


That’s what he thinks. 


Pioneer in the use of premiums was 
John D. Larkin, Sr., former member 
of the Buffalo, New York, Rotary 
Club. His son, John D., Jr., is an 
honorary member of the Club; his 
grandson, John D., Ill, an active 
member and a former Club director. 
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PASMASTER “ -- 


Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
EW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every 
man needs. Made of high-grade black, genuine 

calfskin, specially tanned. Tough, durable. Beautiful sof rs 
texture, s set real quality. Silk stitched, 1/10-14K G 

Filled corners. Size 34% x 5 closed. You simply can't wear 
out this quality produc t. 22-karat gold name, address, lodge 
emblem free. Thisengraving ordinarily costs $1. 50extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $495 


Enclose $4.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 
if you prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. All arti- 
cles fully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully refunded if 
not thoroughly satisfied, two weeks’ trial. 
e Write for FREE card cata- 
log of novel, useful gifts 
Merchants, manofacturers, 
insurance men, tailors—with preferred customers—profit by 
our quantity discounts on personalized gift good-will builders 


LANDON & WARNER oot ter coca. nc 


Dept. H-182,Chicago, tl. 









PIPE & POUCH,” 
merica’s first smoker’s catalog-maga- 


Send for free copy of ** 


an ‘ 
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ike <a zine, showing world’s finest assortment 
A | vipes and tobaccos; also articles by 
4 ig) Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 

\ other eminent authors. Write— 

The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, itd 

Dept. 143 79 Madison Ave., New York 








Made with genuine Havana 
tobacco. Order thém direct- 

ly from the Factory av 
Address: Marti 69. ‘P. DEL RIO, C UBA 





ROTAR FANS 


eVeTIfN oo 


sing the praises of New 
| York’s Hotel Roosevelt. 
| They know from experi- 
| ence that Rooseveltcomiort 
| is worthy of the highest 
| praise. They know, too, 
| that at The Roosevelt they 
are assured of the finest 
accommodations in one of 
the most convenient loca- 
tions New York has to of- 
Rates from $5 daily. 





fer. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians play for dinner and supper 


dancing nizhtiy in the Roosevelt Grill. 


Dhe 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 45th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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FREE 


5,000 beoks of al! pub- 
a ten listed in our 43rd 





BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 


Annual Bargain <-atelog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites | 


latest “‘best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction, guvente. His 
tory Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, coil ase libraries 
und thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
teday for our new 1938 catalog, “Bargains in Books.’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 165 


564- 566 W West ‘Monroe et Chicago, titineis 





CANADIAN FACTORY 


I offer as my investment in a Canadian 
manufacturing enterprise a small, new plant 


sufficient for most needs; and the counsel 
as a stockholder of one thoroughly and suc 
cessfully acquainted with Canadian business 
activities 

WM. M. GRAY, 277 William St. 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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** SHOPPING ee Walacrs ” 
by S. R. DeBOER, City Planner 
Where is the best location itn the city for: 


partment Stores 
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Office Bidgs. Real Estate 
city plan can focus attention on groups of 
ree houses. Do cities have to be insipid? 


. Planning and Civic Association 
901 =. Trust Bidg Washington, BD. C. 
Pin $1.00 to this ne + phi cts. postage for your 
copy. 12 My $10.0 





PECAN MEATS 


The World’s Best Nut Grown Only in the Deep 
South New Crop, Good Quality, Mostly Halves 
Ten Pound Lots, Prepaid Any Post Office in U.S.A., 


50 Cts. Pound 
WOFFORD COLLINS" ORCHARDS 
’ MISSISSIPPI 





ELLISVILLE .- - 


A Christmas 
Gift for 
Men and 
Women 
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Postpaid 
Bean’s Lambskin Slipper 


A warm slipper made entirely of fine grade clipped lamb- 
skin covered with golden brown Chamois cloth. Innersole 
lambskin, outersole moccasin leather 11g” cuff that can 
be worn up or down. Full sizes only, ¢ o 12 ite 
for 64 page catalog showing many arucles suitable "for 
Christmas Gifts 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 128 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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May I Suggest— 


By William Lyon Phelps 


4 HE DEATH of H. Cyril McNeile in 


| England in early middle life is a sad loss 


| to those who love to read detective novels 


| Drummond. 


Under the 


he wrote 


and all books of excitement. 

assumed name of “Sapper,” 
nearly 30 books, but by far the best are 
those that deal with the great Bulldog 
For those who wish to re- 


| read these stories, which includes me, and 





for those who have not yet read them, let 
me recommend them to you in this order: 

1. Bulldog Drummond. 

The Black Gang. 

The Third Round. 

The Final Count. 

The Female of the Species. 
Temple Tower. 

. Bulldog Drummond Returns. 

8. Challenge. 

9. Bulldog Drummond at Bay. 

These books combine in a superlative 
degree mirth murder; whatever 
troubles you have, and all have some, you 
them reading these 


Wi  W ho 


ON 


“I 


and 


will forget while 
stories. 


An absolutely perfect story for children 


| and for grownups is the little book 


the author. 


Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner, illustrated by 
It is about the adventures of 
a charming Negro family in Florida; it 1s 
flawless. 

Another delightful book (copiously il- 
lustrated) for children is by Paul Titus 
Gilbert, of Chicago, and is called Ber- 
tram and His Fabulous Animals. Full 
of original, whimsical humor. 

Remember, too, that if you are looking 
for cheap yet charming books for chil- 
dren, about birds and about flowers and 
about tree leaves, any book illustrated 
and written by Julius King, of Chautau- 
qua, New York, is the one you'll want. 

And are all your children brought up 
on Jules Verne? They should be. Any 
good bookshop will have or will get for 
you Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea, The Mysterious Island, From the 
Earth to the Moon, Tour of the World 


_in Eighty Days, Journey to the Centre of 


the Earth, etc. I read his complete works 
when I was a child, I talked with him on 
the street of his home town in Amiens, 


| France, and now I am reading his won- 
| derful stories again. 


For New Englanders and their descend- 


ants, let me recommend a new book, The 


| Horse and Buggy Age in New England, 


by Edwin Valentine Mitchell, of Hart- 


| ford, Connecticut. It may be that young 


people will not care so much for it; but 
every man and woman over 50—well, 
you will be recapturing your lost youth. 
If you play lawn tennis (I have been 
playing it nearly 60 years), the new book 
by the greatest woman player who ever 
lived, Helen Wills, is full of interest. It 
is called Fifteen-Thirty, an excellent pun. 
It is an autobiography of an athlete and 
a thinking woman. I am pleased to see, 
too, that she, no more than I, is able to 
understand what really happened in that 
astounding match between Cochet and 
Tilden some ten years ago at Wimbledon. 
All the novels of Hugh Walpole are 
worth reading; and the new one, called 
John Cornelius, is both exciting and puz- 
zling. It is exciting because it is a good 
story about interesting people in strange 
situations; it is puzzling because I am not 
sure just what his purpose is, or whether 
he has fully accomplished it. In one re- 
spect, Hugh Walpole is a specialist of 
the first rank; he specializes in terrifying 
old ladies. I mean that the old ladies 
terrify everybody else; not that anyone 
succeeds in terrifying them. I think old 
ladies will be flattered by these books; 
because they would, I am sure, be glad 
to have the power of being formidable 
whether they wished to exercise that 
power or not. His previous novels The 
Duchess of Wrexe, The Captives, The 
Old Ladies illustrate his specialty; and in 





this new novel, John Photo: Haworth 
Cornelius, he returns, 
although _ incidentally 


perhaps, to this theme. 
The first time I asked 
him, “When you were a 
little boy, didn’t some i. 
old lady scare the life lr 
out of you?” he laughed sa ia aiaed 
aloud and changed the subject. But 
when I asked him that same question a 
few years later, he gave me immediately 
an affirmative reply. 

There is another side to this new novel, 
the purely idealistic side; which leaves me 
im a muse. 

I am very glad the publishers have is- 
sued a new edition of Alleyne Ireland’s 
extraordinary book about the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, called An Adventure with a 
Genius. Joseph Pulitzer, you will re- 
member, was the proprietor and editor of 
the New York World; after he became 
totally blind and was stricken with a 
nervous collapse, he employed many sec- 
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retaries, and worked day and night. Mr. 
Ireland was one of these secretaries, was 
very close to Mr. Pulitzer, and his book 
about him is an intimate account of the 
daily life of a man unlike anyone I ever 
heard of. Readers will remember its 
strange hero as vividly as the author does. 

For all those who have been in Eng- 
land, may I suggest that you read Robin- 
son of England, by the late John Drink- 
water. He had just completed the man- 
uscript when he died, and his wife has 
seen the proofs through the press. This 
book shows the right way for a man to 
love his country, whatever his country 
may be. It makes without emphasis the 
exact distinction between a deep, pure 
love of one’s native land, 
and chauvinistic nation- 
alism—its bastard sister. 
Speaking of how exces- 
sive nationalism leads to 
war, someone has said, 
“Patriotism, which used 
to be a holy flame on the 
altar, has become a de- 
vouring conflagration.” 

Now this distinction is not mentioned 
anywhere in this book. It is a novel, 
about a young graduate of Oxford, who 
grows up and acquires nephews and 
nieces; but the ineffable charm of Eng- 
land, the countryside, old customs — I 
have never read anything that left such 
a glow in my mind. 

No Royal Road, by Edgar A. Custer, 
who was on his deathbed when the man- 





E. A. Custer 





uscript was accepted, and who kept him- 
self alive by supreme will power in order 
to see the book in print and to read what 
the reviewers said of it, is the autobiog- 
raphy of a man of action—an American 
of energy. His vitality was tremendous; 
as a small boy, it took the form of ir- 
repressible outbursts against discipline, 

but his violence of blood 


Photo: Stein 


was harnessed in later 
years into business ac- 
tivities, with amazing 
results. He was born in 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
and_ inhaled railroads 
and locomotives in his 





K. Roberts earliest childhood. It is 
interesting to see such 
energy, such dominance in daily work, 
combined with an ideally happy home 
life, and to read this book immediately 
after reading Robinson of England— 
British and American ways of life. 
Two of the best sellers in the United 
States are Northwest Passage, by Ken- 
neth Roberts, and And So—Victoria, by 
Vaughn Wilkins. I like the first and dis- 
like the second. The first is a rattling 
historical romance, and valuable for its 
accurate pictures of American colonial 
days during the French and Indian Wars; 
every American will learn a good deal of 
actual history by its perusal. The second, 
while exciting enough as a narrative, 
seems to me not only without literary dis- 
tinction, but also rather shoddy. 
All English-speaking people learn in 
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FE VERYONE likes to be a member of some- 
thing—a club, for example. But some clubs re- 
quire money beyond the reach of most of us. 
Others require time—and we haven't any to 
spare. But the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub—well, the 
rules are simple, if you've read this issue of 
Tue Rorarian from first page to last. 

There are ten questions below. Check what 
you believe to be the correct answers. Then 
look on page 63 to see if you're right. If you 
get eight of the ten correct—a score of 80— 
welcome to the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub! 

1. Doron K. Antrim in Business on a Musical 
Scale discusses: 

Grand opera. 

Home-study musical training. 
Music as a business stimulant. 
House-to-house canvassing. 

2. What famous statue, says Author Hyatt, 
has been duplicated and erected by the Perth, 
Australia, Rotary Club? 

Pioneer Mother. Evangeline. 
Santa Claus. Peter Pan. 

3. Of the following, who was a pioneer in 
the use of premiums in business? 

Walter P. Chrysler. John D. Larkin, Sr. 
]. Pierpont Morgan. Marc A. Rose. 

4. What two famous present-day statesmen 

are mentioned by Maurice Duperrey? 
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Lebrun and Hitler. 

Franco and Mussolini, 
Roosevelt and Hull. 

Eden and David Lloyd Georg 


5. According to Bertil Ohlin, the average 
standard of life in Sweden has in 40 years— 
Doubled. Tripled. Reduced by half. 

6. What author this month quotes Saint 

Beuve as saying: “Maturity? There is no such 


thing; we ossify in parts and get soft in others”? 
L. Mell Glenn. Alfred Edwards. 
Abbé Dimn-t. Gale Blosser. 
7. This Month We Honor—records Albert 
Bushnell Hart as a famous— 
Phystetst. Authority on Washington. 
Astronomer. 
8. According to William Lyon Phelps, Hugh 
Walpole’s latest book is “exciting and puzzling 
Its name is— 
The Black Gang. 
Fifteen-Thirty. 
9. Gale Blosser mentions a marauding Indian 
chief of early Western days. His name: 
Sitting Bull. Blackhawk. 


Businessman. 


And So—Victoria. 
John Cornelius. 


Hiawatha. Joseph. 

10. Kilian and Vopel are famous because of: 
Tennis. Gymnastics. 
Hockey. Bicycle racing. 

















OFFICIAL 
ROTARY DESK CLOCK 
Rotarian and Club officers have welcomed 
this richly executed clock as being one of 
the finest, most distinguished emblems of 
Rotary. Has all the character and genuine 
worth of the organization for which it is 


exclusively designed 
In every case, recipients have written us 
that in beauty, refinement, and dependa- 
bility this high quality desk clock surpasses 
expectations Sold only to Rotary Clubs 
and members by mail on satisfaction or 
money-back basis 
A PERFECT GIFT AND TOKEN 

OF ESTEEM 
FOR DISTINGUISHED ROTARY SERVICE 
Rotary Wheel Desk Clock has 7-inch dial 
of old world Burwood carved oak finish, 
with hands, hour markers and base of 
heavy chrome Silent electric movement, 
with alarm, of highest precision grade, 
fully guaranteed. $12.00 each, with special 
club discount for quantities 

SENQ TODAY TO 


FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS 








P. O. Box No. {, Holland, Michigan 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


Where There’s Food - 


You'll Find Game! 
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PORTSMEN are placing 
their faith in this basic 
principle of game restora- 
b tion —‘ Where there's food, 
you'll find game.” 
In one section of Illinois, 
sportsmen and landowners 
have planted more than 400 
food patches for game. Simi- 
lar interest in better hunting 
Me is apparent everywhere! It is part of the 
* WESTERN-WINCHESTER Game Restora- 
* tion Plan— prepared for YOU by experts. 
Thousands haveenrolled....Mailthe coupon 
€ for “UPLAND GAME RESTORATION” 
4, and instructions on HOW to apply the 
b plan to your hunting area. 
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FREE BOOKLET — ‘UPLAND GAME RESTORATION" 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. L-61, East Alton, Illinois. 


Please mail, FREE, your 68-page booklet "UPLAND GAME 
RESTORATION,” acomplete textbook of game management 


Address 
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A Little Library of Laughter 








6000 UP-TO-DATE JOKES 


Arranged by Subjects 


Salesmen, speakers, toastmasters, ad men—these 
books of clean humor will pay for themselves many 
times over. Average 500 pages—cloth—-$1.80 each 
or $4.50 for all three—postpaid. Order from The 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY .. . 950 University 
Avenue ... New York City. 


























The Hotel That 


Is San Francisco 


* You will enjoy staying at 
The Palace Hotel .. for it is not 
only in San Francisco, it is San 
Francisco. In it are embodied 
the courtesy..the comfort.. the 
modernity. .the gaiety ..that are 
San Francisco's distinguished 
tradition. Its rooms are spacious 
|: - its location is right in the center 

of things. It is famous for fine 
food. .in a city famed for fine food. 


550 Rooms—each with bath 
From $3.50 (single) up. 


The 
PALACE HOTEL} 


Market at New Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Bascuieese H. PRICE, MANAGER 
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school that the Angles, Danes, Saxons, 
Jutes, etc., came over from what were 
later called the Scandinavian countries, 
entered England from 
the sea on the East coast, 
conquered a portion of 
southeastern territory, 
and are there yet. But 
I venture to say, with 
the exception of special- 
ists in historical scholar- 
ship, the average man’s 
knowledge of what hap- 
pened in those centuries between the Ro- 
man exit and the entrance of William the 





]. O. Beaty 


| Conqueror is even foggier than the cli- 


mate. Now then: here is an intensely 
interesting historical novel that I have 
been awaiting (without awareness of it) 
for many years. It is called Swords in 
the Dawn, and the author—J. O. Beaty 
—is a scholar of reputation who knows 
exactly what he is writing about, and is 
at the same time master of an easy, trans- 
parently clear narrative style. This story 
will make clear to all readers over ten 
years of age the circumstances which 
brought Hengist and Horsa to British 
shores in the middle of the 5th Century 
A.D., and it shows how the people who 
lived along Danish and Teutonic coasts 
spent their days and nights, how they 
were dressed, what weapons they used in 
war, and how they propelled their boats 
across the turbulent North Sea. We are 
so accustomed to think of America as the 
melting pot, an agglomeration of nations, 
that we are apt to forget the immense va- 
riety of strains in English blood. I once 
asked a famous English poet how he ac- 
counted for the fact that the English had 
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written more first-class poetry than any 
other nation in history; and he replied 
without hesitation, “It is because we are 
mongrels; the mongrel has more creative 
power than the undiluted strain.” Well, 
this charming and valuable little book 
tells me just what I have always wanted 
to know. And at the same time it resem- 
bles a “Western” in dealing almost en- 
tirely with fighting and romance. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon ( pronounced 
Loan) has performed a public service in 
his huge book called The Arts. It is a 
kind of jolly encyclopedia, a review of a 
tremendous field in length and in breadth, 
in which the author keeps up his own 
and his reader’s spirits from first to last. 
Surely I do not need to say that this book 
is not meant to be read steadily from the 
first page onward; rather not. Let the 
reader turn to that section which for 
whatever reason especially appeals to his 
tastes; then he can tackle the others. I 
have always liked Mr. Van Loon’s illus- 
trations, which not only embellish his 
texts, but which interpret them in a lively 
manner. This volume seems to me an 
ideal Christmas present. 

o* 8 


Books mentioned, their publishers and prices: 


The Bulldog Drummond Series. H. Cyril Mc 
Neile. Doubleday, Doran. $2 each.—Ezekiel. 
Elvira Garner. Holt. $1.50.—Bertram and His 


Fabulous Animals. Paul Titus Gilbert. Rand, 
McNally. $1.—The Works of Julius King. 
Thomas Nelson. 50c to $1.50.—The Horse and 


Age in New England. Edwin V. Mitchell. 
MeCann. $2.75.—Fifteen-Thirty. Helen 
Scribner’s. $3.—John Cornelius. Hugh 
Walpole. Doubleday, Doran. $3.—An Adventure 
with a Genius. Alleyne Ireland. Dutton. $2.50. 
—Robinson of England. John Drinkwater. Mac- 
millan. $2.50.—No Royal Road. Edgar A. Custer. 
Kinsey. $3.50.—Northwest Passage. Kenneth 
Roberts. $2.50.—And So— 
Victoria. Vaughn Wilkins. Macmillan. $2.50.— 
Swords in the Dawn. J. O. Beaty. Longmans, 
Green. $2.—The Arts. Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Simon, Schuster. $3.95. 


Bugay 
Coward, 
Vills. 


Doubleday, Doran. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc. 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF Comepene 
or Marcu 3, 193; 

Of The Rotarian, published vo ?t Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1937. 
State of Illinois 
County of Cook - 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
ope county aforesaid, personally appeared Harvey 

Kendall, who, having been duly sworn according 
. law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business. man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, II. 


Editor: Leland D. Case, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, I 
sst. to ‘Editor: Paul Teetor, 35 E. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, 
Business Manager: 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its 

name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) Rotary Inter- 
national, an Illinois Corporation, not organized for 


Harvey C. Kendall, 35 E. 


pecuniary profit: Maurice Duperrey, Paris, France, 
President; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois, 
Secretary; Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, Illinois, 
Treasurer; no capital stock and no stockholders. 

3. That the knqwn bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s fail knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company. as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed) Harvey C. Kendall. 
usiness Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1937. 

(Signed) R. a Hilkert. 
(My commission expires April 26, 1941.) 
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The following reading references are 


based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 


tional, 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


Ill. The supplementary references may 
be obtained from your local public library 
or by writing to the individual State 
Library Commissions. 


THIRD WEEK (DECEMBER) —Interna- 


tional Youth Exchange (International Serv- 
ice). 


From Tue Rotrarian— 


Not ‘Foreigners’—Friends! 


4 


Maurice Duperrey. 

This issue, page 20. 

Forward . Like an Elephant. Editorial. This 
issue, page 38. 

As Done at Ithaca. Rotary Around the World. 
Oct., 1937. 

Via the Seas to Wisdom. Editorial. Oct., 1937. 

Young Hands Across the Pacific. Yasmasa Togo. 
Get., 1937. 

Concentrating on Youth. Editorial. Oct., 1936. 

Home-Town Maprnetenel Service. Walter D. 
Head. Oct., 

Exchanges of Miche Editorial. Jan., 1931. 

Youthful Pilgrims of World Peace. F. L. Meyer. 
Apr., 1929. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Rotary Sons and Daughters As_ International 
Guests. No. 733. 


FOURTH WEEK (DECEMBER)—What 


Remains to Be Done (C/ué Service). 


From Tue Roraritan— 


Where Oldsters ‘Commence.’ Editorial. This 
issue, page 39 


—— Rotary. Alfred Edwards. 


e 7. 
Lectin Ahead. Editorial. Oct., 1937. 
Rotary—A Long-Range View. Antonin Cekota. 


This issue, 


Jan., 1937 

Rotary Works for the Future. Paul Baillod. Feb., 
1936. 

Challenges to Inertia. Ernest E. Unwin. Mar., 
1936. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


What Remains to Be Done. No. 140. 


FIRST WEEK (JANUARY)—The Social, 


L 


Political, and Economic Problems of An- 
other Country. 
Sweden 


From Tue RorarRian— 


Sweden Still Has Problems. Bertil Ohlin. This 
issue, page 12. 
A Swedish View of Rotary. Kurt Belfrage. Sept., 


1937. 
Consumer Codperatives? (debate). Yes. Toyohiko 


Kagawa. No. J. Matthews. May, 1937. 
— > of Modern Money. Irving Fisher. 
ct. 
Along Viking Land Trails. Clinton P. Anderson. 
Dec., 1933 


Other M agazines— 


The Saturday 
Naboth Hedin. 


Spoiling the Norsemen. Editorial. 
Evening Post. Oct. 23, 1937. 

New Sweden, Old America. 
Forum. Oct., 1937. 

Sweden’s Recovery. Naboth Hedin. 
Reviews. Feb., 1937. 

Sweden Revisited. Marquis William Childs. Yale 

eview. Sept., 1937. 

Features of Sweden’s Recovery. Anonymous. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Julv, 19 


Review of 


Books— 


Sweden, the Middle Way. 
Childs. 


Marquis William 
Yale University Press. 1936. $2.50. 








Answers to Kiver-to-Kiver 
Questions on Page 61 


. Music as a business stimulant. 
. Peter Pan. 

. John D. Larkin, Sr. 

. Lebrun and Hitler. 

. Doubled. 

Abbé Dimnet. 

. Authority on Washington. 

. John Cornelius. 

. Joseph. 

. Bicycle racing. 
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Sweden—The Land and the 
othery. Viking Press. 1937. 


People. Agnes 
33. 


II. Canada 


From Tuer Rorartan— 


Canada: Dominion of Canadians. William Ren- 
wick Riddell. Odct., 1937. 

Social Credit? (debate). Yes. C. H. Douglas. 
No. H. Parker Willis and Benjamin H. Beckhart. 
an., 1936. 

What Rotary Means to Estevan (Saskatchewan). 
Don Dunbar. Aug., 5. 

How Canada Curbs Crime. 
kins. Oct., 1934. 


Ernest Jerome Hop- 


Other Magazines— 


Do You Know Your Canada? W. A. L. Styles. 
Canadian Magazine, continued, Jan., 1937, to 
date. 

Where History Is in the Making. 
Current History. July, 1937 
Has Canada a National Culture? R. G. Trotter. 

Living Age. Aug., 1937. 


Anonymous. 


Books— 


Canada. Andre Siegfried. Harcourt Brace. 1937. 
$3. An up-to-date appraisal by a prominent 
French economist. 

Canada Cavalcade. Robert H. Davis. 
Century. 1937. $3. 


Appleton- 


III. Malaya 


From Tue Rorarian— 


Rotary Takes Root in Malaya. Richard Sidney. 


July, 1937. 

Rotary Enters Malaya. Lillian Dow Davidson. 
June, 

Malaya—Turnstile of East and West. F. F. 
Cooray. Aug., 1930. 


Other Magazines— 


New Malaya. G. Bilainkin. Fortnightly. Jan., 
1934. 


Books— 


Cross Roads of the Java Sea. Hendrik De Leeuw. 
Van Riemsdyck Book Service. 1931. $3.50. 
Tide Marks. Henry M. Tomlinson. Harper. 

1924. $4 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


The Social, Political, and Economic Problems of 
Another Country. No. 730 


SECOND WEEK (JANUARY)—Compe- 


tition: Game or Battle? (Vocational Serv- 
ice). 


From Tue Rorartan— 


‘Free’ with Every Purchase—. Marc A. Rose. 
This issue, page 24 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? (debate). Yes! 
Charles S. Ryckman. No! William R. Yendall. 


May, 1936 

Business Morals on the Upgrade. Norman Hap- 
good. Sept., 1937 

We Expect It of Doctors. George J. Spreull. 
Dec., 1935. 

Our Evolving Business Ethics. Frank G. Lankard. 
Dec., 1934. 

Meeting Cut-Throat Sareea, Chester E. 
Willard. Oct., 1933 

Other Magazines— 
What Is Perfect Competition? J. Robinson. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. Nov., 1934 

The Truth about Competition. F. A. Fetter. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Jan., 1933 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary 


International: 


Competition: Game or Battle? No. 524. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


IS THE HOME DISINTEGRATING? 


From Tue Rorartan— 


The Home: Is It Disintegrating? (debate). Yes. 
Nina Wilcox Putnam. No. Elmer T. Peterson. 
This issue, page 14. 


Mrs. Smith on ‘Service.” Evelyn T. Emmett. 
Feb., 1936. 

Youth in a Lopsided World. E. B. DeGroot. 
Nov., 1935. 


Character Training for Youth. John Dewey. 
Sepe., 1934. 


Other Magazines— 


Youth and the Family. M.M. Chambers. School 
and Society. Aug., 1937 

Squaring the Family Circle. E. Woodward. 
Ladies Home Journal. Oct., 1937 

Finding Time for Family Activities. H. S. 
Schaus. Recreation. Aug., 1937. 

Shall We Get Rid of the Family? M. W. Jack- 
son. American Mercury. July, 1933 

Books— 
American Family. Ernest R. Groves. Lippincott 


1934. $3. 
aay of the Family. Willystine F. Goodsell. 
leton-Century. 1936. $3.50 
The "Tenn Its Organization and Disorganiza- 
tion. Ernest Russell Mowrer University of 
Chicago Press. 1932. $3. A study from the 
point of view of a psychologist. 
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OR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


PEAKER - ~ HUMORIST - PIANIST 


and be sure of a i wucceaful c+» Terms very rea- 


sonable. Send for Broch 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Seite. 717-R, Kimball Hail, Chicago, Ul. 


Man-to-man 


By a “‘Rotarian” author 


talks 


Dr. Donald A. Laird 


Write or wire to Hamilton, N. Y. 





Rotary Ladies’ Night. This includes 

novelties, stunts, toasts, humor and a 

few serious thoughts. This complete en- 

tertainment may be purchased for $5.00 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

303 Schofield Bidg. 


— Ladies’ Night 7 
We have prepared a special program for 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Wtite for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 














For smaller clubs. 


Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old e # 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, UL 





JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com 


plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover—$5.00. 
Flag anners—Badges—F avors— 


Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 


Manufacturing Co 








1] 


hed. akers., 









serious talks for public 


Tell us what you want and we'll 
write it to suit you. 
FREE: A copy of ‘‘Jokes For Every Occasion” ts 


given free with each $2.00 club order. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


We write 
humor- 
ous —e ec mon 3 

t 








te ‘ 
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CLUB SUPPLIES 


| Paper Hats For your 
Noisemakers\ Holiday Parties 
Lapel | For CLUB OFFICERS 
Buttons { and MEMBERS 
ROAD SIGNS, BADGES, GONGS, etc. 


write 


| GEO. E. FERN CO. 


; -1254 Elim St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


hn lt hn dl hi i 


inn ciliate cilinaiiin, aii cilia alia atiiee aii atin citi aia 





ee ee ee ee ee ee 


= — ———— 


A-l 


Composition Company 














211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 








Phone Central 3173 





| 
The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West | 















































"When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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DOUBLE 
DUTY 


FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDERS 


NOW you can cut your LOOSE 
LEAF BINDER EXPENSE in half 
with the JOYCE SELF BINDER— 
serves both for current daily use 
and as a permanent storage binder. 
Eliminates the costly purchase of 
two binders! 


PROVEN ECONOMY 
200,000 IN ACTUAL USE! 


Learn about the exclusive Joyce 
Binder patent features which offer 
you this unusual saving, conven- 
ience, extra service, and is MADE TO 
FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR FORM. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your 
sample sheet and get a JOYCE binder 
for your trial use Or write for il- 
lustrated folder “Cutting Binder 


Costs 50% 




















Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 


for 15 Years 


Rotariens from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesdey at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


SURE TO VISIT 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 








SAINT LOUIS 





’ 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian’ 




















Photos: (1) Hermine Turnier; (2) Underwood & Underwood; (4) Harvey W. Framberg 
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Left to right: Contributors Putnam, Dimnet, Ohlin, Edwards 


Chats on Contributors 


4 nvr contributor to the columns 
of THe Rotarian is the Canon of Cambray 
Cathedral in France, Abbé Ernest Dimnet, 
who has taken thinking people of the world on 
so many excursions into the fields of philosophy 
and human relations that he is eagerly followed 
as an authority. His writings have brought him 
recognition on both sides of the Atlantic, The 
Art of Thinking, probably his most famous book, 
and My Old World being on the “must”’ list of 
a multitude of readers. Js Man Improving? is 
the question he asks — and pital Rianne 
answers—in this issue... . siete 

Nina Wilcox Putnam, on 
her second appearance in 
THe Rorartan, renders a 
sparkling Yes to the debate- 
of-the-month query, The 
Home: Is It Disintegrating? 
At 11 she started her career 





as a writer of verse and fic- 
tion; now her rec or d in- E. T. Peterson 
cludes a score of books, 
numberless magazine articles, a newspaper syn- 
dicate series. One of her recent works is Free- 
dom for Two. Of the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica and the Poetry Society of America she is a 
member. . . . From Elmer T. Peterson, for- 
merly editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
comes a crisp No to the monthly argument. For 
years a Kansas journalist, he later edited the 
Wichita Beacon until 1927. Trumpets West 1s 
a work of which he is author. He is a former 
member of the Rotary Club of Des Moines, Iowa. 
. * . 

Since youngster days, Doron K. Antrim, 
Business on a Musical Scale, has had a deep 
interest in music, for it was then he discovered 
the melody in a second-hand harmonica. Teach- 
ing music, selling music, writing about music, 
have been on his activity agenda for years, even 
during the War, when he helped soldiers to get 
fun from music. Since 1928, he has edited The 
Metronome... . ! As a mechanic did Alfred 
Edwards, Progressive Rotary, spend his early 
years in industry, later to become works super- 
intendent and, still later, managing director of 
Harrison Bros. (England), Ltd. Through his 
Rotary interest in Community Service and man’s 
responsibility to society, he entered the political 
arena in 1931 as a Labor Party member. Elected 
to Britain’s Parliament in 1935, he is now an 


honorary member of the Rotary Club of Middles- 
brough, England. ...A Past President and 
member of the Rotary Club of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Bertil Ohlin has since 1929 been professor 
of economics at Stockholm’s Commercial Col- 
lege, a guest professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1937. An advisor to his Government 
on numerous committees, he headed, in 1931, 
the League of Nations inquiry into the causes 
of the world economic collapse. From his pen 
have come Interregional and International Trade 
and other works. His theme here: Sweden Suill 
Has Problems. 
* a 7 

Maurice Duperrey, Not ‘Foreigners’ — 
Friends!, is President of Rotary International for 
1937-38 (see Maurice Duperrey, the Man, b 
André Gardot, August Rorarian). He joined 
the Rotary Club of Paris, France (his classifica 
tion, abrasives manufacturing), in 1926, and, 
since, has served as District Governor, Interna 
tional Director, and on many International Com- 
mittees. He was elected to the Presidency at the 
Nice Convention. ... Lee Davidson, The 
Race to Nowhere, is the pseudonym of a free- 
lance writer whose words have been widely read. 
... Marc A. Rose, ‘Free’ with Every Pur- 
chase—, is a writer whose work has appeared in 
leading American publications. He has, ove! 
the years, been managing editor of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News, executive manager of 
International News Service, editor (1929-35) of 
Business Week. He is a former member of the 
Buffalo Rotary Club. 

. * * 

Robert M. Hyatt, Great People Who Neve: 
Lived, has seen his pen products appear in 
American and European journals, enjoys doing 
“stuff on little-known themes,” makes picture 
taking of Indians, old ruins, haunted houses, 
a hobby... .L. Mell Glenn, Our ‘Picka- 
ninny’ Christmus Party, for years in newspaper 
and university public-relations work, is secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Greenville, 
S. C., and a member of the local Rotary Club. 
.. +. Once more William Lyon Phelps, Ro- 
tarian of New Haven, Conn., and_ professor 
emeritus of Yale University, takes his readers 
down the pathway to new books in May I Sug- 
gest—. . . . Gale Blosser, Miss Yellowstone of 
Perpetual Charm, is doing graduate work in 
geology at West Coast universities. 


Left to right: Contributors Glenn, Hyatt, Antrim, Rose, Blosser 








Photos: (3) Harold Stein; (4) Harris & Ewing 
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A ea Pe ree 7) (7). June. 50 Austria Bonaem, on E. (wy Sept., y 
ie ustria (5), Aug, 4 Baden bei Wei ‘ Ye . enson, an rs. (p), Aug., 47 
\berdeen, Wash. (p), Dec., 27 Ke noes iil (r), Apr., 45 (p), Fale 36 ch Sa Bent, Arthur E. (p), Oct., 42 
Abbot, C. G., What's the Weather: pty wey, Ky. (r), Dec., 50 Graz (r), Aug., 49 Bent, | Silas, Should We Abolish 
Next Year? Mar.,19; (p), Mar., 20 ewe Dedtord, 2a.’ te); Fue, 58 Innsbruck (r), Dec., 49 Bridge? Yessir! (A debate with 
Pueblo, Colo. (r), June, 52 Salzburg (w), Mar.. 47 Clinton P. Anderson), Mar., 10; 
Accident Prevention San Antonio, Tex. (r), Aug., 53 x (p), Mar., 64 
Pine antes Ge Meend oat Mened. Sioux City, la. (r), Dec., 50 Automobiles Bentz, Kenneth (r), July, 55 
by William B. Powe!l, Oct., 22 7 ave vag ¥ es Y. (r), July, 54 The Autos Go Round and Round, Bergenfield, N. J. (p), Aug., 51 
Deprive Danger Drivers of Cars, ar edo, ne et ), July, 54 by William B. Powell, Oct., 22 Berkeley, R. A., To Nice with Unck 
by Harold Brockel-Bank (0). . ashington, . C., Dec., 50 Rolling Homes and Rolling eggie, June 53; (p), June, 64; 
Aug., 4 d ncayeees, aet - the Tasman Stones, by E. E. Calkins, (p), July, 36 
Safe S - ta Price ’ ian Shield, ct., 43 : . F ; 
E Sarese At a Price (e), Ansley, Dorothy Agard, Death Laid ee Ee Conti <2 Raw Gl Bermuda 
Safe Streets Sans Sentiment, by His Hand. (poem), Mar., 60 July, 29 is . The ‘B’ of USCNB (e), Aug., 3. 
A. &. Wester, fan.. 45 ’ Antiques (Hobby Horse Hitching We Sell Service, by R. S. Francis Bermuda — Enchanted Isle, by 
Safety Work at the Cross Roads vost), Nov., 49 ; Jr., July, 20 ~ ame = Clinton P. Anderson, Aug., 39 
by A. W. Knight, Aug., 2 a Doron K., Business on a What Price Taste (e), Sept., 35 Bernays, Robert, Broadcast rials 
Said A. to B. (e), Jan., 40 Musical Scale, Dec., 33; Music Averill, George R. (w), Mar. 47: No, (Debate with Mitchell Daw 
What Price Haste (e), Sept., 3 - What Ails You, May, 39; (p), Aug., 48; (p), July, 37 ” : _ son), Oct., 15; (p), Oct., 64 
\ely, ©. A. (w), Apr., 41 Apopka ‘ Fla (p), Jan., 54 Avery, Catherine (0), Mar., 55 Bianchi, Alvaro (p), July, 45 
Acquaintance, Cultivation of: heton. Jean (p), May, 25; (w), Aviation Bicycle Racing 
the Tablecloth Hurdle (e), ct., 45 ; The Near Way Is North—by The Race to Nowhere, by Lee 
Jan., 4) appr “on, Wis. (r), June, 52 Plane, by Vilhjalmur Stefans. Davidson, Dec., 28 . 
(See also: Friendship) “ is —— pee lowne son, June, 17 7. ae eae Peace Park (p), 
Act One! Beginners, Viease! by > i Taking Chances for Sa “adh 
Dewey Sicahne, Sept., 30 Araos Diaz,Julio (p), July, 45 Gehlbach, Feb., a esi cana Big Springs, Texas (p), Apr., 
Ada, Ohio (r), Nov., 47 jae Nebr. (w )s Dec., 46 Award Contracts to the Lowest Bid siloxi, Miss. (p), Oct., 45 
\dams, James Truslow, Man Must ‘Archery (p), Sept., 22; Sept., 43 der? (Debate) Yes! by Algernon Bingh’ ampton, N. Y. (r), Apr., 46; 
Urganize, Apr., 8; (p), Apr., 64 Are College Athletics Overempha- Blair: No! by Sydney Webster, June, 52 
Adams, john (p), Feb., 54 sized (Deb ite), comments on July, 12; (o), Aug., 2; Nov., 2 Birds 
\dams, John LD. (0), Feb., 54 (o), Jan., : \vres, Harry M. (w), June, 49 : , 
Aduams, Jane (w), Dec., 46 \re Fraternities Worth While? (De Hobbies: Jack Miner’s Bird 
\de, George, On  Glorifying the ae ), Yes, by F red H. Turner ; - Refuge, Oct., 62 
Grouch, Sept., 11; (p), Sept., 64 o, by Jk hn R. Tunis, Sept., 14; Birks, G. Fred 
Adelman, Ollie (p), Nov., 23 (0), Oct., 2; Nov., 2; Dec., 2 B we ae Australian Reaction, 
Adve niures in Eating by Sisley Hud » <9 ee 
cee: Naan oe ag oa Argentina : Babson, Roger W., Pulling Profits Birmingham, ‘Nia’ (w), Jan., 51 
d » July, Buenos Aires (r), Feb., 49; (p), from Prosperity, Jan., 8; (p), Birmingham, Mich. (w), Feb., 47; 
Advertising Feb., 51; Dec., 48 lan., 72 ee — a’? te), Bay, 52: (Cp), 
Susiness Morals on the Upgrade La Plata (r), Oct., 48 Bacharach, Herschel (w), Dec., 46 ; ct., 42 
by Norman Hapgood, S! s . 4 Rosario (r), Mar., 48 Bachtell, Edward K. (p), Feb., 39 egg | *°. Remember (e2, Jan., 40 
‘Free’ witn Every Purchase, by Tigre (r), Mar., 48 ; Back on the Path (e), June, 41 ec 2 Mak Oda sg Ps op hg nsure the 
Marc A. Rose, Dec., 24 Armas Cruz, Dr. Rodolfo (w), Backyard Trains, by Weldon Melick, . Fone Crop? Yes! (A debate with 
Age of Rotarians (w), Jan., 50; Mar., Aug., 48 Aug., 44; (0), Sept., 4 a “f° E. Sterling), Apr., 12 
146; pune, 49; Nov., 42 Armored Cars (See Motor Trucks) Bagg, Allen H. (w), Nov., 43 ap? : oe 64 . . 
\ge, T. R. (w), Feb., 47; (0), a Crucks in Business, by C. Baggs, Ralph L. (0), Aug., 4 we H. 7 (p), Sept., 46 
jan., 57 F. McKivergan, Mar., 41 Bagley, William H. (p), Feb., 39 lack, N. B. (p), Aug., 47 
oti Arner, - hn F. (p), Oct., 42 Bahlke, George W. (w), Mar., 47 Black, N. D (p), Aug., 4 
Agriculture Arntzen, B. E. (p), Sept., 54 Bailey, Herbert (), Dec., 46 Blackfoot, Idaho (w), Oct., 46 
Should We Insure the Wheat Arruda Pereira de Armando (w), Baker, Newton D. (p), Jan.. 39 wee, De Heyward J. (w), 
Crop? (Debate), Yes! by A. G Mar., 47 Baker, Ray Stannard, (See Grayson, BR May, 47 = . hore 
Black, No! by Robert E. Ster David ) slair, Algernon, Award Contracts to 
hng, Apr., 12 Art Balbontin, German (p), July, 45 - ee Leng Hf ; ancy -" = 
Rebirtn of the Barefoot Boy rhe Museums Invite You (p), Baldrey, Henry R. (s), Oct., 52 a" bi 1 ty ry ebeter), July, 
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\insworth, Howard D. (p), Oct., 4 Nov., 4 Bangert, Charles, Jr. (p), Dec., 46 (w). E jite ; ie a a. 
\imosa, Colo. (r), July, 54 Asbury Park, N. J. (r), Sept., 51 Bangham, Robert R. (p), July, 44 whe .] —_, ‘46 . a oF . ware 
Alaska, (See Club; Ketchikan, etc.) Ashby, C. A. (0), July, 2 Sarcalo, Edward J., When Men Work hey 64 Re SOE APP LED.) 92 
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Ames, la. (w), Feb., 47 Audi Alte ram Partem (e), May, +0 Beard, Charles A. (For a College Rotary International 
Amherst, Mass. (w), Jan., 51 Au Sable Forks, N. Y. (r), Dec., 50 Boy’s ‘Dad’—e), Nov., 37 Biographies of 1937 Directors, 
And Now a Letter to Mr. Ade, m Austin, Minn. (w), Nov., 43 ee. Edward, If ray Is to July, 42: (w), Mar. 47; 
I. Knight Willy, (Reply to Glor. ad, June, 7; (p), June, 64 A or., 
ifying ie Grouch, , George Australia Beaty, J. O. (p), Dec., 62 Boats (p). i 
Ade), Sept., 13 Life Savers of the Bush, by Sir Beckley, George C. (w), Aug., 48 Bohler, Otto (p), july, 36 
\ndalusia, Ala. (r), Aug., 52 James Barrett, Aug., 34 | Before and After Forty, by Charles Boland, ae Frank, Sr. (p). 
\nderson, Clinton P., Bermuda-—En Rotary on the Tasmanian Shield, H. Mayo, June, 24; (o), Sept., Aug., 48 
chanted Isle, Aug., 39 Oct., 43 Belfrage, Kurt, A Swedish View of Soland, (Dr.) Frank Kells, Jr, (p), 
Should We Abolish Bridge? No, Visit to Japanese Clubs (r), Rotary, Sept., 7; (p), July, 37; Aug., 48 ; 
sd Never! (Debate with Silas Aug., 50 Sept., 64 Bonisteel, Roscoe O. (w), Mar., 47 
Bent), Mar., 13; (r), Dec., 51; Adelaide (r), May, 49; (w), Relxi Bonner Springs, Kans. (r), July, 55 
(p), Mar., 64; Aug., 64 Oct., 45 am Book News and Views (See: Book 
Anderson, Frank C. (w), Nov., 44 Armidale (w), Aug., 47 Antwerp (p), Dec., 23 Reviews) 
Anderson, G. Albert (p), Feb., 39 Ballarat (r), Aug., 50; Sept., 49 Charleroi (r), Dec., 49 : . 
\ndresen, P. K. (p), May, 48 Bendigo (p), Feb., 50 Malines (r), Jan., 52 Book Reviews, by William 
Andrews, Philip (0), Oct., 2 Brisbane (r), Feb., 49; Apr., 42 Namur (r), Mar., 48 Lyon Phelps 
Angola, Ind. (r), Mar., 52 Cairns (s), Oct., 52 Belin, Ivo (w), Aug., 48 Two ‘Ten Best’ Lists for 1936, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (r), Dec., 50; Oct., Daudenong (r), Feb., Bell, Calif. (Back to the Path), (e), Jan., 31 
51; (w), Mar., 47 Geelong (r), Aug. 50; Dee., 49 June, 41 Book News and Views, Mar., 43 
Melbourne (w) ky 47 Belle, Alvin L. (w), Apr., 40 Apr., 60; May, 45 
Anniversaries Newcastle (r), Nov., 45 Beloit, Kans. (r), Apr., 45 May I Suggest, June, 59; July, 
Appleton, Wis. (r), June, 52 Perth (r), Oct.., 48 Beloit, Wis. (r). Tune, 52 59; Aug., 54; Sept., 59; Oct., 
Benson, = and Mrs. H. F. (p), Sale (w), Jan., 50; Oct., 51 Benet, Stephen Vincent (p), Oct., 59 58; Nov., 60; Dec., 60 
Aug., 47 Sydney (r), Sept., 48 Bennett, Frank (p), May, 51 Comment on: (0), May. 4; Aug 
i hectee. N. Y. (r), Apr., 46; Unley (r), June, 51 Bennett, J. F. (0), Dec., 3 4; Oct., 4; Oct.. 2: Dec., 2 
Tune, 52 West Maitland (r), Feb., 49 Bensley, L. L. (p), Oct., 46 (See also: ‘Phelps, William Lyon) 


2 
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Books (w), Jan., 51 Buffalo, N. Y. (w), Nov., 42: G Estevan, Sask. (r), Sept.. 48 , 
Boone, lowa (w), Oct., 45 Apr., 46; (p), Dec., 47; (1 Flin Flon, Manitoba ( : <4 ‘1 
Boonton, N. J. (r), Sept., 51 July, 55 w). Mav. 47 — , 
Boonville, Mo. (p), Oct., 42 Bullock, Lt. Col. C. S. (p), Oct., 4 Gananoque. Ont ' Apr 5 3 : 
Booth, Dr. Charles D. (r), June, 52 (w), May, 47 Hamilton, Ont. ( w). N } ( 
Bootlegging a ° | pee { sont People W Hull. Ou \ i ‘ A : 

« Never Lived), Dec., lLiuntsy Or Dec } ( 

Now, Merchandise Bootleggers! Buning, William De Cock (w lune. 51 ‘ S 
by Frank W. Brock, Feb., 40 Oct., 45 Illus ed Map of (pn). Ox ; “ 

Bos, Carlo, My Friends, the Chinese, Burchell, Charles J. (; May, 24 Lindsay, Ont.. Inte: , 

July, 17; Opium Comes Home to Burkitt, George (o), Oc ; D : ; | 

Roost, June, 11; (p), June, 64 Burley, F1 Golf ‘ Me O Oct ‘ 
Boston, Mass. (p), Dec., 27 May, 4 Mimico-New Toront Pint ; 

Boudreau, Dr. F. G., Microbes Know Burlington, Vt. (r), Sept., Dec., ( \ 

No Frontiers, Sept., 26; (p), Burma Monction, N. B. (1 Apr ( 

Sept., 64 7 Rang on (r), Apr., 4 Mont Ou { ur : MI 
3owlby, Charles, Jr. (p), May, 48 Bush, Chilton R. (0), May Oct., 51: (w), May, 4 : > 
Bowlby, Charles, Sr. (p), May, 48 Bush Nursing (See: Nursing Oshawa, Ont. (r), Feb.. 4 Ye 
Boy Scouts Business Otten: Oh N aks - Chile 

‘Kids and Coppers’—-Not in Head- Armored Trucks in Busines Nov., 45 

lines, by Neil M. Clark, Aug., C. F. McKivergan, Ma 4 er n, B. C. (r), Oct.. 4 \nt 
28; (p), June, 52; Sept., 49; Award Contracts to the Lowest Petert ugh, Ont ) \ 
Sept., 51; Dec., 51 Bidder Yes, by Algernor Port Arthur, Ont. (w N ; . 
Boys’ Work Web set adie Prince 4 : ) 
O03 ebster, July, 1 Prince Albert, Sask vw), Ar 

“Coordinating to Beat the Devil,” If Business Is to I S Quebec, City (p), Tune China 

by K. J. Scudder, Sept., 21 Edward Beatty, Jur R Deer, Alta. (; N ‘ 

Forthright Foresight. What is a New Ways to Think, by S R ew, Ont. ( Fel ( 

boy? (e), Apr., 35 de Madariaga, June, St. ¢ irime Ont \ 

From Curator to Ex-Curator, by On Rotarians and Busi 19; Aug., 49 My I 

Alan Devoe, Jan., 28 July, 29 Saskatoon, Sask M 
“Gambling Debunked” (e), We a ll Service, by R. S. | ; 
Sept., 35 Jr., July, I | Mar O 
Kids and Coppers’— Not in Head Business Ethics (S I B to, Ont \y 
lines, by Neil M. Clark, ness ) N Dec 
Aug., 28 3 N j | 
Our ‘Vickaninny’ Christmas Party, Business Methods 
by L. Mell Glenn, Dec., 43 Business on a Mu S B. ¢ 
A ‘Pat on the Back’ for Youth, Doron K. Ant D 2 Sept., 4 I I 
by Hugh Jones, Aug., 7 Free’ with Eve P ; B.C. I 
Rebirth of the Barefoot Boy—and Marc A. Rose. D { M { \ 
Girl, by William F. McDer What a Difference ] W Ont 1) 
mott, Nov., 26 R. Tunis. Nov \\ n-M t Dens O \ 
Che Slums Must Go! by Lewis | , ; Dec., ( \ 
Lawes, Oct., 11 Husiness Minding Its Own \W Ont a 
So We Are Calling It—‘Boy Business W ) M 
Sponsorship,’ by Winthrop R Armored Trucks in Busines: W istock, Ont , \ 
Howard, June, 36; (p), June, C. F. McKivergan. M , y p) 1 . 
51; (r), Dec., 51; (p), Aug., 43 Cleaning Up the 5 eet “ihe eG _M “ \ug ; 
(See also: Youth Service, Voca nes ke Ke gy ABs Capitalist v), N Christmas 
tional Guidance, Boy Scouts) An , ( Fe | 
Boynton, Clarence N. (p), May, 52 English Profit-Sha: ——_ ' 
~ i s I i n rx 
Bradley, David (0), Dec., 2 ee. a Sac st Careers 
Brakes for Inflation, by Sir Charles eee Ler , M ( \ I ( 

Morgan-Webb, July, 23 Now. Merchandise Bootlecae, Walter B. Pitkin. fa 
Brandon, William M. (p), July. 44 by | rank WN A B I ier , vonteren . ‘ 

Branford, Conn. (r), May, 51 When ““* It WI a [ ay i's " ( 
Brantley, Ala. (r), Aug.,-52 Frank W tr k, M , 4 : - 
3 in ral 1 ’ ( r \ { ) 
Brazil Bu ~ ped a on the Upgrade, b “ ahead Ba ‘I ie 

Olympia (r), Sept., 48 Nov., 2 ro : fe ( te Albert ( 

Petropolis (r), Nov., 45 Business on 1 Musi ~ ( re H M é 

Rio De Janeiro (r), Jan., 52 Doron K. Antrim, D M 

Sao Paulo (w), Mar., 47 Susiness Recovery - ( t ( H ( ( 

Brenham, Tex. (p), Jan., 54 Pulling Profits From | ( G. H \y I 
Bridger, Jim (Miss Yellowstone of by Roger W. Babson. Tar ; W H i ( M 
ae ag anger by Gale Blos Business, Rules for, (G 1) i ) mma ( 

ser), (p), ec., 40 Davs). Apr c R \ t 
Bridges, Thomas B. (p), Oct., 42 Busine fas Be, tl e small } \ » xu lu 
Bristol, R. I. (r), Apr., 46 Practical Charity i 
Bristow, “kla. (w), Sept., 47 Corner.” by ( oe ( G I \ ; City and Town Life 
Britain of the Booklover (The), by Sept., 4 ( ( H. (w \ 

W. W. Blair-Fish, Mar., 22 But How They Can S M : J. I . 

British Imperial Conference, )3 hwanke, Nov., 4 : : Pp), © 

(p), Oct., 21 Butler, Edna Ramsey Ve ‘ \ 
ae Joa Do Nascimento (p), July, Live (poem), M , ( ‘ \r 

45; July, 56 Buyer-Seller Relatior le | M 
Brittain, Dr. M. L. (w), Sept., 47 My Cust as R \ ( M ‘ ‘ 

Broadcast Trials? (Debate) Yes, Mit by John D. Bromf Reh 1 ( 1 Fel ; 
chell Dawson; No, Robert Ber Byerly, George L. ( J { M M M 
] nays, Oct., 14; (0), Dec., 3 Byington, G. W , Maw & lu | \ 
| Broadening the Foundations of Peac Byrd, Admiral Richat E Isa D t N N 

by Sir Arthur Salter, Feb., 8 ve Ahead? Mar._ “ ( | 
Brock, Frank W. Feb., 4: Mar., M ; 

me ee Bootleggers Byrer, Harry H. (pn). Sent ( \lex., Aug 

“eb., 40 ( n, Alexand { D ? 

When Is It What It Isn’t ( t (nt R 

May, 42; (p), May, 64; Cc R View t 
ve se 72 4 ( ¢ f lu p 
Brockelbank, Harold (0), Aug., 4 ; Ma 
Bromfield, John D., My Customer, Cadwallader, C. ¢ ( t M I ‘ 
Right or Wrong! Feb., 19; (p), ( alifo nia Citizens Curb ( M ; ; 


Feb., 72 Almon | R 
Bronson, Clarence (p), Oct., 42 r., 5 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (p), Feb., 49 Calkins, Earnest El: R ‘ \ ¢ Is R 
Brorein, W. G. (w), May, 4% Homes and Rolling Stor ( t Ne 1) 
Brosnan, Dennis W. (p), Sept., 55 14; (p), July $: Jur ( Le \ 
Brothers in Rotary (pn), Fe b., 47 Cambridge, Md , M ( I | 
srouillard, Ed. (p), Feb., 39 Feb., 5 { I 
jrown, C. Allyn (p). Mar., 47 Cambridge, Mas O r. ( ide (t D 
Brown, Dewey (p). Dec., 47 Mar., 53 ( t 1M 1 1) 
Bru, Laredo (w), May, 47 Camden, Ark. (1 Aug ( ak Rlkes ee 
Brummitt, Dan B., Through England Cameras (See: Photograpt j } 
on One Speech, Aug., 37; (p) Campbell, William H | ) ‘ H NT ( A | 
Aug., 64; July, 36 nie Lloyd: Joseph \ i : , 
Brush, Allison G. Laurence B.; ¢ | N 
There’s Romance in Extension, Paul Mount; | ( é ; 
Mar., 38; (p), Mar., 64; July, lohn A. (w), Oct lee ; 
37; July, 42 ( t | é: 
Bryan, Clyde, Aug., 53 Canada ( 1 | M. (1 \ & 
Bryan, J. Shepard (p), July, 45 Amherst, N.S O , Ay 
Bryan, Texas (p), July, 54 Bowmanville, O1 ) Character 
Bryan, William Jennings (w), Brockville, Ont M : : ( 
Dec., 46 Cobourg, Ont De \ M I 
Buck, C. E. (p), July, 39 Dominion of Canadians W Kr 
Pucklev, D. M. (p), Dec., 47 liam Renwick Ridd ( He M 
Buell, Raymond L., Two-Way Trade Edmonton, Alta. (“Start : 
Treaties, Apr., 17; (p), Apr., 64; Own Yard’—e), ] Boys’ W ( 
(w), Mar., 47 Tuly, 55 , 


- 
as 








Romance in Extension, 


Athletics Over-emphasized, 


College Education 


A ( ollo quy on Profits 


Barr: wnquilla (p), 


~ 


~~~ 


~ 


5 ne ne hristmas Party, 


~~. 


~~ 


Trailer Comes of ¢ 


‘ompetition, Competitor Rela- 


— 
~-~ 


"Edy at ) Morris ‘): 


—— 


‘onduct of Life 
‘ive Important Minutes (e), 


“eb., 33 
So That Man Will Live, by A. D 


r ight Minders YS 


British Imperial, 


Caribbean Regional Rotary 
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District 82 (p), Aug., 51 


Sixth Pacific, Conterence in the 


Pacific (e€), Mar., 36; (w), 
Mar., 47; Fused in the Pacific 
(e), June, 41 
ongress, Rotary (p), Jan., 51 
onnelly, Walter L. (p), Oct., 42 
onover, J. E. (p), Oct., 45 
onsumer Cooperatives? (Debate), 
Yes, by T. Kagawa; No, by J. B. 
Matthews, May, 11; Sweden Still 
Has Problems, by Bertil Ohlin, 
Dec., 1 


‘ontests 
Club-of-the- Year, (Recognition for 
rk Done—e), Jan., 41; ( 
Contest for All Clubs—e 


Aug., 33; (w), <Aug., 48; 
Book Review Naming Contest, 
June, ao 


ntinental European Office, Zurich 
(w), Oct., 45 


‘ontracts 
Award Contracts to the Lowest 
Bidder (Debate), Yes, by 
Algernon Blair; No,by Sydney 
Webster, July, 12 


onvention (1936) Atlantic City, 
N. J., Council on Legislation (p), 
Tune, 39 


‘onvention—1937 (Nice, France) 

Britain of the Booklover, by W. 
W. Blair-Fish, Mar., 22 

Convention On the Riviera, by 
Will R. Manier, Jr., Jan., 15 

Fellowship ... At Sea (e), 
Apr., 35 

Inspiration on the Riviera, by Le 
land D. Case, July, 30 

Memo for Golfers (e), May, 41 

Nice: A Convention Pre-View, by 
Ed. R. Johnson, May, 23 

Nice San Francisco (e), 
July, 28 

Sun-Kissed Southern France, by 
Albin E. Johnson, Apr., 22 

That Memorable Opening Day, 
July, 32 

To Nice with Uncle Reggie, by 
R. A. Berkeley, June, 53 

Travel Time Note (e), May, 4 

Welcome with Flowers Awaits 
— by Howard H. Feighner, 


1¢ 


Apr., 

W hy to Europe? (e), Jan., 40 

(See also Ay Sept., 50; (w), 
Jan., 50; June, 48; Aug., 47; 
Aug., 48) 


‘onvention—1938—-San Francisco 
Committee (p), Dec., 46 
Nice—San Francisco (e), 

July, 28 
San Francisco (w), Apr., 40 
onvention on the Riviera, by Will 
R. Manier, Jr., Jan., 15 

‘onway, V. R. (0), May, 4 

ook, The Family (s), Dec., 52 

ookery, French 
Adventures in Eating, by Sisley 

Huddleston, June, 28 

oolidge, Calvin (p), Jan., 39 

‘ooper, H. V. (p), July, 44 

‘ooperatives 
(See: Consumer Cooperatives) 

‘oordinating to Beat the Devil, by 

; Scudder, Sept., 21; (0), 
Nov., 2 

‘opperfield, David (p), Dec., 35 

orpus Christi, Tex. (r), Mar. ae 

‘orsicana, Tex. (r), Feb., 52 

‘ortland, N. Y. (w), Mar., 46; (r), 
Sept., 50 

‘osta Rica 
San Jose (w), Aug., 48 

ouch, Harvey C. (w), Nov., 43 

‘ouibes, Emile (p), Tuly, 45 

‘oultrane, Daniel Branson (w), 
Mar., 46 

‘ouper, Fred T. (p), Aug’, 53 

‘oursey, C. C. (0), Aug., 2 

‘ourtesy 
What A Difference If—, by John 

R. Tunis, Nov., 17 

‘ovault, Harold I. (p), July, 44 

‘overs 
The Rotarian (0), July, 4; 

Sept., 4 

‘owgill, Lloyd (w), Dec., 46 

‘rabtree, Thomas (p), Feb., 39 

‘ralle, Ray B. (w), May, 47 

cravens, Oscar (w), Feb., 47 
rawford, A. S. (p), May, 52 
‘rawford, E. P. (p), Feb., 39 

Crawford, J. E. (p), Feb., 47 

Crawfordsville, Ind. Tablecloth 

Hurdle (e), Jan., 41 

Creater, Theodore F. (w), Sept., 46 

Cresson, Pa. (w), Oct., 45 


Crime 


Armored Trucks in Business, by 
C. F. McKivergan, Mar., 41 
Broadcast Trials? (Debate), Yes, 
Mitchell Dawson; No, Robert 
Bernays, Oct., 14 

California Citizens Curb Crime, by 
Almon E. Roth, Feb., 14 


Cc oordinating to Beat the Devil, by 


F ingerprint E verybody 


legal Lendinig an, Bad Business, 


‘Kids and ( oppers’ 


Emmet Richards, 


‘rippled Children 


Irish hospital movement initiated 


Want Adventure? 


~ ~ 


~~ 


‘rying Is Futile (e), 


~ 


, — to Cairo, 


+ ~~ 


Czechoslovakia 
Banska Bystrica (r), 
Mlada Boleslav (r), 


Teplice-Sanov (r), | 


Dana, itichard Henry 0), © ae 61 
Danzig, Free City ‘of (German Rotary 


D' Artagnan (p), 35 
Da Sacco, G ount Alberto (r), 


Deaghver a a Rotarian (0). I 


Danan, es ee, The Race to Nowhere, 
, "Broa Fels ast 'Pials ? 


Deaf (But How ‘They Can Smile! 
Marie Sc hwanke), 


, Belgium Bicycle Racer (p), 
3 


“L: No, by Sydney 
3 


peacten Trials? 
Cc onsumer rf copefati es? 


A Department oe Peace’ 
Frank E, Gannett, 


Fing erprint oad oer OR 
John Edgar Hoover, TJan., 


Graduate’s Dilemma, Small City 
versus Large City, Small City 
by Jesse Rainsford Sprague, 
June, 22; Large City, by Wil 
lis H. Carrier, June, 23 

The a Is It Disintegrating 

And How! Nina Wilcox 

cone, Dec., 14; No rt s 
Stronger Than — Elmer “ 
Peterson, Dec., 17 

Should We ‘Abolish Bridge? Yes 
sir, by Silas Bent, Mar., 10; 
No, Never! by Clinton Pp An 
derson, Mar., 13 

Should We Insure the Wheat 
Crop? Yes, by A. G. Black, 
Apr., 12; No, by Robert E 
Sterling, Apr., 13 

Small College or Large One? Th: 
Small School Trains for Livy 
ing, by Earl A. Roadman: 
Large Schools Offer More Op 
portunities, by John R. Tunis, 
Aug., 14 

Take Crime News Off the Front 
Page? Yes, by Curtis H. Clay, 
Feb., 12; 7 by Emmet Ricl 
ards, Feb., 

DeBurn, Raynor. és). July, 4 

Deckers, Emile (p), July, 45 

Deerhake, Dr. W. A. (w), Nov., 4 

De Forest, (Dr.) Lee (p), Feb., 65 

Degrees in Rotary (Where Oldsters 
Commence—e), Dec., 39 

Deimel, Henry L. (w), ait 4 

DeKalb, Ill. (p), Oct., 

Delano, Frederic A. i Feb, 

Del Rio, Texas (r), July, 55: Honor 
French Rotarians, Sept.. 50 

De Micheli, Giuseppe (p), May, 48 

Deming, N. Mex. (w), Dec., 46 

Dempsey, Jack (p), Apr., 44 

Denison. George P. (p), Aug., 42 

Denmark, Copenhagen (p), Jan., 53; 
(w), Jan., 50; (p), Jan., 51 

Denver, Colo. (r), Feb., 51; Aug 
52; (p), Feb., 49 

Department of Peace, (Debate), Ye 

—Frank E. Gannett; No—Per 
tinax, Nov., 12 

De Prorok, Byron, Carthage—Chi 
cago of Antiquity, Mar., 45; (p) 
Mar., 45 

Detroit, Mich. (p), Dec., 27 

Deutz, Charles (p), Feb., 39 

Devoe, Alan, From Curator to Ex 
Curator, Jan., 28; (p), Jan., 72 

Dickerson. Roy F., I’m Bunkered 
Now, But—, Nov., 59; What's 
the Matter with Our Bill? Ap: 





4; (p), Apr., 64 
Dimnet, Abbe Ernest, Is Man Im 
proving? Dec., 8; (p), Dec., 64 


Dineen, J. W. (o), » Raa 2 

Diplomats Dine with Washingtor 
Rotarians, Apr., 33 

Dirt Artist (The), by Mildred ID 
Shacklett (poem), June, 27 


District 


(Three) (r), Jan., 53 
5 (Five) (w), Feb., "47 
3 (Thirteen) (w), Apr., 40 
0 (Twenty) (r), Feb., 50 
(Twenty-one) (w), Jan., 51 
(Twenty-five) (r), Feb., 50; 
(w), Apr., 41 
30 (Thirty) (w), Mar., 47 
42 (Forty-two) (r), Jan., 53 
44 (Forty-four) (r), Feb., 50 
46 (Forty-six) (r), Feb., 49 
49 (Forty-nine) (r), Feb., 49 
(Fifty-two) (w), May, 47 
(Fifty-four) (w), Feb., 49 
(Fifty-five) (w), Apr., 41 
(Fifty-seven) (p), Aug., 49; 
(Fifty-nine) (r), Feb., 49; (w) 
Apr., 41 
9 (Sixty-nine) (w), May, 47 
80 (Eighty) (w), Jan., 50 
81 (Eighty-one) (w), Jan., 50 
82 (Eighty-two) (p), Aug., 5 
85 (Eighty-five) (p), June, 44 
90 (Ninety) (r), Feb.. 49 
91 (Ninety-one) (r), Feb., 49 
Redistricting—List, (w), May, 48 
District Governors, New Governors 
for 1937-38, July, 44 
Districts Renumbered, List of Old 
and New Districts, July, 63 
Dodson, W. R. (0), Nov., 2 
Doggett, Dr. Laurence Locke (p), 
Jan., 39 
Dogs Against Darkness, by Henry 
Morton Robinson, May, 2 
Doherty, Frank I. (p), Mar., 49 
Domestic Affair (e), Oct., 40 
Don’t Like It? Get Your Hat! b) 
Ward Macauley, Feb., 56 
Dormont, Pa. (p), May, 49; July, 55 
Dostal, Charles A., Practical & harity 
‘Round _— Corner, Sept., 45; (p), 


Sept. 
Dewi ‘x. 4 (r), Jan., 54; (p), 


an., 

Dowdle, George A. (w), Dec., 46 

Downs, L. A. (0), Sept., 4 

Dreher, C. Edgar (p), Dec., 46 

me Ia. (p), Nov., 43; (r), 
o., 


NMrodoe mw 


1 
5 


UuMnunn 
onus 








aes 
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Duck Shooting, (The World’s Worst Dudley (p), Oct., 51 Family Life Forst A. R.. S Stre S 
Shot, Harry Elmore Hurd), Exmouth (r), Feb., 48 Enduring Frenc ; Se es 
Oct., 25 Pf ‘ Falmouth (w), June, 48 by Andre Mau: Fort ( 7 \ 
Dudley, Oscar T. (p), Aug., 53 Gateshead (r), Apr., 4 The Home: Is It . Sept 
Dufty, Ruth L. (0), Jan., 57 Guernsey, Channel Islands (r), (Debate). Yes. : Fort Fe M 
Duke of Kent (w), June, 48 Nov., 45 Nina Wilcox Putnan Forthrig I sig \ 
Dunbar, Ernest W. (s), Oct., 52 Harrogate (r), Aug., 49; Jan., 5 Stronger Than Race Kent. M 
Duncan, John (p), Oct., 42 ‘ Hastings (r), Sept., 49 Peterson, Dec., 14 I > ( 
Dunglinson, George, Jr. (w), Feb., 47 Hove, Oct., 48: Start in Your Fargo, N Dak. (p), Aug Fort St \ 
Dunin-Sleps¢é, Antom (p), June, 44 Own Yard (e), July, 2: Faribault, Minn. (p), Oct., 4 . Fe 
Duperrey, Maurice, Not ‘Foreigners’ Kingston-upon-Thames (w), Nov., Farmers-Swedish (t De Fort W lex M 
Friends! Dec., 20; We Must 42; (p), Aug., 47 Fashions- Me 6. 2 et oak Fac AY 
Gain to Lose, July, 7; Maurice London, (Act One! Beginners, by Hal G. Vermes). Sept . Forw 
Duperrey, the Man, by Andre Please! Dewey Fielding), Fa er Ot. § : I . 
Gardot, Aug., 26; Rotary in 50 Sept., 36; (s), Oct., 52; (p) , : 
Words or So (e), Oct., 40; News July, 35 . Fathers and Sons in Rotary I eoatte . 
Is Made (e), Dec., 38; Forward Loughborough (w), Fel 4¢ Atlanta, Ga. (p), Aug., 48 + 
Like an Elephant (e), Dec., 38; New Castle-upon-Tyne (w), Fargo, N Dak. (p), Aug., 4 — 1A 
(ec). Gent.. 60; Des. 52; (Cw), Nov., 43 Huntington, W. Va. (; M ; y Ley ; 
Sept., 47; Oct., 45; Nov., 42; (p), Newport (p), Aug., 50 McKinney, Tex. (p), Ma 4 ‘ Ss 3 
July, 6; July, 35; July, 42; Aug., Oxford (r), Mar., 48 femphis, Tenn. (p), Ay / re 
26; Aug., 27; Aug., 46; Dec., 48; Pontefract (r), Mar., 48 New Castle, Pa. (p), Jan., y H , Saye 
Dec., 49 2 Ryde (p), Aug., 5 Shawnee, Okla. (p), May Q ~ B 
Durham, N. C. (r), Feb., 51 Sale (p), Oct., 51 Fay, H. W. ( Fel 46 ao rx 
DuTeau, E. F. (0), Nov., 3 Sandon (p), Aug., 5 Fayetteville, Ark. (r), Felt had 
Dworshak, Henry C. (p), July, 44 Shanklin (p), Aug., Tedewmta é 
Dye, W. Earle, A Home-Town Editor Sheffield (r), Apr., 4 i oe Malay neat ” is Recs 
Speaks, July, 26; (p), July, 64 Southampton (r), Feb., 51 ee R Dake os + mh M Resale shone + 
Dyer, Walter A. (0), Sept., 4 South-End-on-Sea, Essex (w) Fae we ee SUAS y % Ss. Aree F 
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: ’ S , \ | ‘ 
International Trade B W 
- ( I : 
Restore Trade, Promote Peace ( | oO 
_ by Cordell Hull, Sept., 8 ( 
['wo-Way Trade Treaties by Ray 

mond Leslie Buell, Apr., 17 KK } er). A 
World Peace Through World \ V 

l'rade-by Thos. J. Watson (0), Kagawa | cet a ( | , N ny 

Nov., 50 I Yes t ; 


cad Vi 4 t A ) 
International Youth Exchang¢ J he M | 1 pe a : - 
May, 11; May, 64 wis | S : M 





sti - 





(See: Youth Exchange) Oo ( 
Internationalism (Where No Men Kalat, G. W. (p), Fet ; 5 i PR 
Are Enemies by Farnsworth Kankakee, Ill. (p), D / eh M 
Crowder), Aug., 11 Kansas City, M ( | Eos 
Inventions (The Scientist and Society (r), July, 5 
by Sir Josiah Stamp), Aug., 8 Karstaedt, Clinton | 
Ipsen, Ernst J. (p), July, 45 Kastler, A. W. ( | Laws and Legislation 
Katzenberger, G. A S ( Domitr f ¢ 1 
Ireland Kauai, Hawaii (w), N 4 \W Re | \ \ 
Belfast (r), Nov., 45 Kearney, Paul W Firer Ss O | 
Dublin (w), Aug., 47 My Furniture! Ap: I id I D M 
Ironwood, Mich. (p), Nov., 42 Keim, Carl A. (p), May, 4 Mit Dawson; } Rol Mack \ 
Irvington, N. J. (p), July, 54 Keister, William H. (w), Mar., 4¢ Be \ Oct., 14 I 


N 





- 
i 
; 
: 





Madariaga, Salvador de (p), May, 2; 
June, 64; New Ways to Think, 


Madison, Wisconsin (Start in Your 
Own Yard—e), July, 28 

Main Street Perks Up (e), May, 

Making New Friends In Old E ~ , 
Jan., 

Malaya 
(See: Federated Malay. States) 

Malloch, Douglas, Service (poem), 
Mar., 58; More Dear the Fold 


(poem), Dec., 6 


Man 
Man’s Diary in Sticks and Stones, 
by Bertrand Russell, June, 15 
History of (ls Man Improving 
by Abbe Ernest Dimnet), 
Dec., 8; (Patience, Men, Pa 
tience !—e), Sept., 34 
Man Must Organize, by James Trus 
low Adams, Apr., 9 
Man With the Scratch Pad, Along 
the Plage, July, 39 
Manheimer, Arthur EF. (w), Dec., 47 
Manley, C. H., Jr. (p), Oct., 42 
Manier, Will R., Jr., A Convention 
on the Riviera, Jan., 15; (r), 
June, 52; Dec., 50; (w), Feb., 46; 
Mar., 47; May, 7 May, 48; 
Aug., 48; (p), Mar., 49; Apr., 
33 $ Apr., 40; May, 24; July, 30; 
July, 35; July, 40; July, 41; 
July, 42; Aug., 46; Oct., 28 
Manistee, Mich. (p), Aug., 63 
Mann, Roy (w), Sept., 46 
Mann, Royal L. (p), July, 44 
Man’s Diary in Sticks and Stones, 
by Bertrand Russell, June, 15 
Manteo, N. C. (r), Aug., 50 
Maplewood, N. J. (r), Feb., 50; (p), 
Sept., 50 


Maps and Charts 
Air Lines (p), June, 18 
British Isles (p), Mar., 23 
Canada (p), Oct., 19 
Malaya (p), July, 49 
Weather (p), Mar., 21 

March of Time, by Edwin Markham 
(poem), Jan., 6 

Marietta, Ohio (r), Sept., 51 

Marin ~—— (w), Jan., 50; (p), 
Apr., 

Mark ‘Twain's Gold Hill Holdup, by 
Cyril Clemens, Nov., 38 

Markham, Edwin, The March of 
Time (poem), Jan., 6; To a 
Young Man (poem), July, 60; 
(p), Jan., 72; July, 60 

Markovié, Edo (p), July, 36; (w), 


Marks, Victor J. (0), Oct., $ 

Marlin, Texas (p), July, 52 

Marston, William Moulton, ‘You 
Can’t Take It with You,’ Oct., 8; 
(p), Oct., 64 

Martin, Clare (w), Mar., 47 

Martin, - (w), Feb., 46; (p), 


June 
me Mi George (w), Dec., 47 
Martinek, Jan (w), Des., 47 


Martinsville, Va. (r), Mar., 51; (p), 
Nov. 
Mason tity, Iowa (r), Oct., 50 
Massie, S. J. (p), Mar , 47 
Massic, Twain (p), Mar., 47 
Mathews, George N. (w), Nov., 42 
Matteson, Harry D. (p), Dec., 47 
Matthews, J. B., Consumer Co-op- 
eratives? No! (A debate with T. 
Kagawa), a“ ay, 13; (p), May, 64 
Matthews, W. L. (p), July, 44 
Mattingly, Ww. i (p), Oct., 42 
Maud, Okla. (w), Nov., 42 
Maurer, Irving (0), Jan., 2 
Maurois, André, The Enduring 
French Family, Feb., 22; (p), 


Feb. 
Maxwell, Floyd F. (p), Oct., 42 
May I Suggest? 

(See: Book Reviews) 

Mayo, Dr. Charles H., Before and 
After Forty, June, 24; (p), Jan., 
39; June, 64 

Mazal. ‘R. S. (p), Feb., 39 

McCann, Jo 3s (Ds Sept., 46 

McCarthy, Harold E. (OF a 42 

McCarthy, — H. ( 

McComb, Miss (r), Ps 50° 

Mc( ‘onnell, H. L. (0), June, 3 

McConnell, Thomas P. (o), Mar., 

McCoy, Frank T. (p), July, 44 

McCuen, Edwin B. (w), Oct., 45 

McDaniel, Dr. Alex C. (p), Oct., 42 

McDermott, William F., Kebirth of 
7 Barefoot Boy and Girl, Nov., 

(p 4a a ee 64 
Meteo? W. T. (0), Dec., 2 
Mcllroy, Kimball, Epitaph (poem), 


wm 
“J 


an., 62 
Mcintosh, Henry o 4 Everyone Pays 

for Fires, Sept., 55; (p), Sept., 64 
aormyrs Oliver C. eo Tuly, 44 
McKay, ¢. Curtis (p), July, 44 
McKay, Charles A. (w), May, 47 
McKay, Eleanor (w), May, 47 
McKinney, Laurence, Sea Sadness 

(poem), Sept., 61 








McKinney, Tex. (p), Mar., 47 
McKinney, William Ayer (p), 
Aug., 53 
McKivergan, C. F., Armored Trucks 
in Business, Mar., 41; (p), 
Mar., 64 
McKone, J. F p). Feb., 39 , 
McLaughlin, J. Edd (p), July, 45 
McLean, Dr. |! "R (p), Oct., 42 
McLean, William (p), Oct., 42 
McMullen, W. J. (0), July, 2 
McNamara, ‘Reggie’ (p), Dec., 30 
McQuie, James L. (p), July, 44 


McWilliams, A. F., Aug., 53 
Mead, Glenn C. (r), Dec., 51 
Mead, Harlan C. (p), Nov., 27 


2” 


Médecin, Jean (p), July, 32 
Medford, Ore. (p), Oct., ve 


Medicine 


Lifesavers of the Bush by Sir 
James Barrett, Aug., 34 
Pasteur of France by Dujarric de 
la Riviere, June, 45 
Preventive (Before and After 
Forty, by Charles H. Mayo), 
June, 24 
(See also: Health) 
Meet Here the New District Gover- 
nors! July, 44-45 
Megede, Louis Z. (p), Aug., 53 
Meinhardt, August (p), Sept., 47 
Melick, wry lon, Backyard Trains, 
Aug., 
selior, Dr Howard (p), Oct., 42 
Membership—increase of (w), 
Mar., 47 
Memo for Golfers (e), May, 41 
Memphis, Tenn. (p), Apr., 40 
Men Pulling Together, by Donald 
Laird, Nov., 14 


Mental Hygiene 


Music for What Ails You, by 
Doron K. a ie May, 39 
What of It!, by Vash Young, 

Sept., 29 


Merchandising 
There’s Always a New Crowd! by 
George T. Eager, Aug., 20 
Now, Merchandise Bootleggers! 
by Frank W. Brock, Feb., 40 
Merrill, Wis. (p), Dec., 46 
Merton, Arthur (p), July, 37; 
July, 45 
Mesa, Ariz., (p), Jan., 55; (r), 
Apr., 44 


Mexico 

Cuernavaca (p), Apr., 43 

Guadalajara (p), May, 51 

Merida (p), Apr., 43 

Mexico City (p), Aug., 47; 
Dec., 45 

Tampico (r), Sept., 48 

Miami, Fla. (r), Oct., 50; Nov., 46; 

(w), Sept., 46; Dec., 46 

Miami, Okla. (w), Dec., 46 
Microbes Know No Frontiers, by Dr. 
F, G. Boudreau, Sept., 26 
Middletown, Ohio (w), Apr., 40 
Midland, Pa. (r), Aug., 51 
Millburn, N. J. (w), Mar., 46 
Miller, Alexander (p), Api., 41 
Miller, Amos (w), Mar., 46 
Miller, Charles E. (0), Dec., 3 
Miller, F. A. (w), Sept., 46 
Miller, Francis M. (w), Sept., 46 
Miller, Robert H. (p), July, 44 
Milutinovié, B. (w), Aug., 48 
Miner, Jack, Hobbies, Birds, Oct., 
62; (p), Oct., 62 
Miniature Trains (p), Aug., 44 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Awards honorary degrees to old 
ego (e), Dec., 39; (r), 
Feb., 51 

Minty, Fred W. (p), July, 37; 

July, 4 

Miracles, by Arthur Wallace Peach 
(poem), Aug., 6 

Mirksch, Peter P. (0), Mar., 57 

Miss Yellowstone of Perpetual 
Charm, by Gale Blosser, Dec., 40 

Mitchell, Angus S. (w), Mar., 47; 
(p), July, 43 

Mitchell, Grant (p), Apr., 60 

Mitchell, Q: D., Aug., 53 

Mitchell, S. Dak. (p), May, 52 

Mobile, Ala. (r), Oct., 49; Dec., 51 

Model "Trains 
(See: Miniature Trains) 

Modrone, Visconti di (w), Sept., 46 

Moes, Gerry (0), Aug., - 

Mohler, R. E. (0), Dec. 

Moinault, Louis (p), Aug, 4 

Molina, Dr. Wenceslao is). 
Dec., 46 

Molnar, T. T. (p), July, 45; July, 
56; (w), Oct., 45 

Molyneaux, Peter, A Beam of Light 
for This Dark Day, Nov., 20; 
(p), Nov., 64 

Money (Brakes for Inflation, by Sir 
Charles Morgan-Webb), July, 23 

Montague, Leon (p), July, 37; 
Tuly, 


Montague, Mrs. Leon F. (p), July, 56 


Montevideo Congress 1933 (p), 
Sept., 10 

Montgomery, Ala. (r), Feb., 52; 
Sept., 50 

More on Careers Aiter Forty, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, Jan., 12 

More Dear the Fold (poem), by 
Douglas Mallock, Dec., 6 

Morgan-Webb, Sir Charles 
(See: Webb, Sir Charles Morgan) 

Morley, J. Kenfield, Some Things I 
Believe, Feb., 7; (p), Feb., 72 

Morocco, Tangier (r), July, 52 

Morris, Glenn (Olympic Star, by I. 
G. Kinghorn), Jan., 56; (w), 
Apr., 40; Sept., 46; (p), Jan., 56 

Morse, Arthur (p), Oct., 42 

Motor Trucks, Armored (Armored 
Trucks in Business), Mar., 41 

Moulton, George A. (p), Dec., 27 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. (p), Oct., 42 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. (r), Aug., 51 

Mt. Union, Pa. (w), Aug., 48 

Moy, Philip (p), Nov., 42 

Moyer, Harry S. (0), Oct., 2-3 

Moynahan, Daniel, Jr. (s), Oct., 52 

Mud Thrown, Ground Lost (e), 
May, 40 

Muir, John (p), Nov., 62 

Mulholland, Frank L. (w), Sept., 46 

Mullens, West Va. (p), _— 50 

Muncy, Pa. (r), Jan., 5 

Munger, Charles P. (p), nee 52 


Municipal Improvement 
Lifting the Face of Main Street, 
by Neil M. Clark, May, 15 
- Main Street Picks Up (e), 
May, 41 
Murphy, F. (p), Sept., 47 
Murphy, tig 3 S. (0), Mar., 56 
Murray, Chas. C. (p), May, 52 
Museums 
The Museums Invite to Mar., 
31; Comment (0), July, 


Music 

Business Value of: (Business on 
a Musical Scale, by Doron K. 
Antrim), Dec., 33 

Music for What Ails You, by 
Doron K. Antrim, May, 39 

Psychology of: (Sing, Men, Sing 
—e), Feb., 3: 

Music for What Ails You, by Doron 
K. Antrim, May, 395 Comments 
(o), June, 2; July, 

Mussolini, Benito tok. a 46 

My Club, by Henry T. Praed (poem), 
Mar., 60 

My Customer, Right or Wrong!, by 
John D. Bromfield, Feb.. 19; 
Comments on (0), Mar., 55; 
Apr., 48 

My Friends, the Chinese, by Carlo 
Bos, July, 

Myers, Ray ‘(p), Mar., 48 


N 


Nagy, (Dr.) Emil (p), Aug., 51 
Narcotics 


Opin Comes Home to Roost, by 
Carlo Bos, 11 
Nash, George W. (w), Nov., 42 
Nashville, Tenn., Ins titute of Inter- 
national Understanding (p), 
Nov., 21 
Natick, Mass. (r), Jan., 53 
Nationalism (Facing Reality A. D. 
1937—e), Aug., 32 
Nature Study 
Cold Stars that Fall in Winter, 
by Robt. S. Walker, Mar., 17 
From Curator to Ex-Curator, by 
Alan Devoe, Jan., 28 
Navarette, Horacio (w), Mar., 47; 
May, 47 
Near Way is North (The), by Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson), June, 17; 
Comment (0), July 2 
Nebraska City, Nebr. (w), Feb., 47 
Needed: A ‘Spare- Tire’ Language, by 
Walter D. Head, Mar., 28; (0), 
Apr., 4; May, 2 
Needham, Maar i), Jan., 53 
Neefus, Wendover (Hobby-Stamp 
Collecting), Feb., 70 
Nelson, Fred (w), Oct., 45 
Nepper, R. C. (p), May, 52 
Nervousness 
(See: Mental Hygiene) 
Nesbitt, George E. (p), July, 37; 
July, 45 
eae > ‘ascent by Evelyn Hardy, 
May, 4 
Nethercutt, G. Thad (p), Oct., 42 
Netherlands 
Making New Friends in Old 
Europe, Jan., Mod 
Eindhoven (r), 
aagee <3 (The) Ke Feb. “a: (w), 
ict, 
Netherlands Tadies (p), July, 53 
— Dr. Karel (p), Jan., 50; 
uly, 


aaa eR RR A IB me 


Nice Convention 
(See: Convention, 1937, Nice, 


France) 


New Clubs (w), Oct., 46 


New Friends for a Friend (e), 


New Ways to Think, by 


Mar., 37 


de Madariaga, June, 8 


Newark, Ohio (w), Aug., 47 


New Bedford, Mass. (r), june, 5 
Newbert, Lee H. (p), Oct., 42 
Newburgh, N. Y. (r), Mar., 53 


KEY: Numerals indicate page number; e, editorial comment; o, open forum lector Pp, pictafes; r, Roeary Aroand the World item; w, Wheels; s, What They are Saying. (1937) 


Salvador 


Newcastle Journal (Rotary Spirit) 


Newcomerstown, Ohio (w), 


(s), Oct., 52 


Newfoundland 


St. John’s (r), Jan., 52; 
48; (w), Jan., 51; Apr., 


New Haven, Conn. (p), Oct., 
Newland, Thomas E. (p), July, 


Newling, Cecil B. 


New London, Wis. (p), Sept., 


Newman, Edwin (p), 


Feb., oo 


Newman, S. Walter (p), Feb., 
New Orleans, La. (Award ies 


Sept., 


(w), Aug., a 


46 


for service) (r), Aug., 52; (w), 
Apr., 40 
News is Made (e), Dec., 38 
Newsom, M. Eugene (w), Dec., 46 


Newspapers 


Newton, 


(See: semen) 


New Zealand 
Members attend Nice Convention 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. (r), Feb., 


(p), Sept., 47 


ansas (p), Aug., 49 
New York, NM. ¥. (es), Oct., 52; 
Jan., 50; Apr., 40; Dec., 46 


(w), 


Auckland (r), Nov., 45; Mar., 48 
Dec., 49 


Invercargill (r), Feb., 48 
Nelson (r), Jan., 52 
Timaru (r), Oct., 48 
Wanganui (r), Aug., 49 
Whangarei (w), Nov. » 44 


Sept., 49; (p), May, 52 


Niles, Ohio (nr), Feb., 52 
Niwa, Yasujiro (w), Sept., 46 
Nix, "Abit (w), Oct., 45 
Nixon, Vaughn (p), Aug., 48 


Nixon, William M. 


Nobel Peace Prize (Insurance 


Make News—e), Nov., 36 


Norfolk, Va. (r), Mar., 53 
Norris, Forbes (w), Aug., 48 
Norris, Frank (p), Nov., 61 


Norris, Kathleen (p), Nov., 61 


Norristown, Pa. (w), Aug., 47 


Northampton, Mass. (r), Sept., 


Norway 


Scandinavian Rotary 
(p), Jan., 51 
Fredrikstad (r), Dec., 49 
Stavanger (r), June, 51 


Norwood, Mass. (r), Jan., 53 
Not ‘Foreigners’—Friends, by 


Maurice Duperrey, Dec., 20 


Nott, Ed. J. (p), Feb., 39 


Now, Merchandise Bootle eeer s! 


Frank W. Brock, Feb., 


Nunn, H. L. (p), Nov., is 


Nunnally, Charles B. 


Nunnally, Ed (0), Aug., 4 


Nunnally, Hugh P. (p), Aug., 48 
Nurses (p), 


ug., 34 


O 


Oakdale, La. (r), b. 
Oakland, Calif. (p), ie 42 2 
Oakland, Md. (r), Sept., 49; 


Oct., 42 


Oberlin, Kansas (r), Aug., 51 


O’Bolger, R. E. (Photography 
Hgbby), Apr., 47; July, 62 


Obsidian Cliff (p), Dec., 4 


Ocampo, Rev. 


Ocean City, N 


Hoyos (w), Aug., 48 


(p), Aug., 48 
Men 


(p), Aug., 4 


7. t¢), Mar. 52 
O’Connor, Charles J. (w), Feb., 


3 


51 


Congress 


» by 


8 


(p), 


4 
ather Dr. Adolfo 


47 


Ode to the Rotarian who did his 
Duty (from bulletin of Whangarei, 
New Zealand, Club) (w), Nov., 44 
Official Directory (w), Nov., 43 

Ohlin, Bertil, Sweden Still ae _- 


Oklahoma City, 
Old Faithful 


lems, Dec., 12; (p), Dec., 


Old Folks (p), Dec., 51 
Olds, Ruberta M. (0), Feb., 55 
Olney, Ill. (w), Feb., 46 


Omaha, Ne 


Sept., 52; Oct., 5 


One Hundred Per Centers 


Oneonta, N. 


(See: Atentonse Records) 
Y. (p). June, 49 


Okla. (r), Fly 5: 
xeyser (p), Dec., 4 


b. (r), Jan., 55; May, 


- 
3 


50; 


On Glorifying the Grouch, by George 
Ade—with reply by J. Knight 


wo bert» ds 


On ‘Rotarians and Business (e), 


Julv. 


(0), Oct., 


y. 


Open- Mindedness (‘Audi Alteram 


ee WOR 


Partem’—e), May, 40; 


(Tight- 


Minders vs. Open- Minders, by A. 


E. Wiggam), May, 18 


























Aree 


~ 
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KEY: Numerals indicate page number; e, editorial comment; 0, open forum 


Opium Comes Home to 
Carlo Bos., June 11 
Orange, Calif. (r), Oct., 49 

Ord, Nebr. (r), June, 52 


Organization 
Is a Dark Age Ahead? by 
E. Byrd, Mar., 6 
Man Must Organize, by 
Truslow Adams, Apr., 9 


Men Pulling Together, by Donald 


A. Laird, Nov., 14 


Plenty of Elbowroom (e), Apr., 34 
Rotary (w 


Organization Kindred to 
an, O45 
Oroville, Calif. (r), May, 52 
Orr Family (w), Dec., 46 
Ortlepp, E. E. (w), Sept., 46 
Osborne, Kans. (p), Dec., 47 
Ottawa, Kans. (r), Mar., 51 
Otte, Albert E., Jr. (p), May, 5 
Our ‘Pickaninny’ Christmas 
by L. Mell Glenn, Dec., 43 
Our Rotary Song (w), $ 
Owatonna, Minn. (r), Nov., 4 
Owosso, Mich 5 





(r), May, 5 


P 


Paish, Sir George, The Way to 
May, 8; (p), May, 64 
Palacios, Tex. (r), Jan., 53 


(The Hobby 


Paleontology sé 
Hitching Post), Dec., 52 

Palestine, Jerusalem (r), Apr., 

Palmer, E. W. (w), May, 47 

Palmer, Mass. (r), Sept., 52 

Palo Alto, Cal. (w), May, 47 

Pana, Ill. (r), Aug., 52; (p), Oct., 42 

Parekh, Manilal K. (s), Dec., 52 

Paris Exhibition (p), Apr., 39 

Paris, Ill. (r), June, 52 

Park, John A. (w), Dec., 46: (r) 
Oct., 49; (p), July, 37; July, 45 


Park, Marvin C 
Dec., 46 
Parker, Laurence 


(p), July, 44; 


Jan., 2 


(o), 


Roost, 


Richard 


James 


Parks, National (Miss Yellowstone 


of Perpetual Charm), Dec., 40 


Pascasmayo, Peru (p), Oct.. 51 


Pasteur, Louis (p), June, 25 


Pasteur of France, 


by Dr. 


de la Riviere, June, 45 
‘Pat on the Back’ for Youth, by 


Jones, Aug., 7 
Patchogue, N. Y 
Pate, Sam T. (p), 
Paterson, N. J. (r 
Patience, Men Pat 

Sept., 34 


Patterson, Frank L 


Patton, Thomas J. 
Pavlovié, Stevan 

Pawhuska, Okla. ( 
Pawtucket, R. I. ( 


(r), July, 55 
Oct., 42 

), Oct., 49 
1ence ! (e 


(p), July, 44 
(p), July 
r), May, 5 


r), 


49; (w), May, 4 


Payne, Not Foster 


Co), 


Peace 
Broadening the 
eace, by Sit 
Feb., 8 
Crying Is Futile 
A Department of 
bate), Yes, by 


Arthur 


Peace? 


Frank E 


Foundations 
Salter, 


e), Feb — 


Dujarric 


Hug! 


(w), June, 49 


of 


(De 
Gan 


nett; No, by Pertinax, Nov., 1: 


Does Trade Lead to War? 


Peace 


via the Market Place, by J. B. 


Hayford; World 
Through World 
Thomas J. 
from Think 


World 


Peace 
Trade, 
Watson, reprinted 
Trade 


by 


Is 


War, by George H. Cless, Jr 


(o), Nov., 50 


Is a Dark Age Ahead? by Admiral 


Richard E. Byrd, Mar., 6 


Peace Monument (p), Dec., 49 
Peace via the Ether (e), Aug., 33 


Restore Trade, Promote 


Peace! 
by Cordell Hull, Sept., 8 


Science, Rotary, and Peace (e), 


Sept., 35 


So That Man Will Live, by A. D. 


Hutton, Oct., 7 


The Way to Peace, by Sir George 


Paish, May, 8 
(See also: International 
Relations) 
Peach, Arthur Wallace, 
(poem), Aug., 6 


Miracles, 


Peary, Admiral Robert Edwin (w), 


ct., 45 
Peck, Lloyd A. (p), Apr., 38 
Pecos, Tex. (p), Nov., 48 


Peddlers, Picnic for (Picnic for Ped 
dlers, by Karl Krueger), Nov., 48 


Peden, “‘Torc iy” (p), Dec., 29 
Penlington, W. A. (0), Tuly, 4 
Penn Yan, N. Y. (p), Jan., 53 
Pentler, Sig. J. (p), Oct., 42 
Peoria, Til. (w), Nov., 43 


Pereira, Armando de Arruda (p), 


July, 42 
Perry, Chesley F. 


(p), Aug., 51 


Perry, Chesley R. (r), June. 51; (p), 


Feb., 48; 
July, 43 


Mar., 49; 


July, 


KE 


by 








Eve 
with Nina Wilcox Putnan 
17: (p), Dec., 64 


Stronget han 


Petri, A. L. (p), May, 48 
Petschek, Hans (p), July, 36 


Phelps, William Lyor 


Mar., 43 64 
Sept., 60; Nov., 48; De (Se 
also Book Reviews) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (r), Fel 
55; (w), Dec., 47; (5 Tat 
Philanthropy 
Titania’s Palace, by Sir N 
Wilkinson, Feb., 4 
Want Adventure? Give Get I 
by Ray Giles, Feb., 43 
Philately (Hobby Horse Hit g 
Post), Feb., 70; (w), Aug 
Philhower, Charles A. (p), Tu 
Philippine Islands 
Iloilo (r), Dec., 49 
Manila (r), Sept., 4 
Mar., 47 
Phillips, Carson (p), Ma 
Phillips, Charles J., (Hol H 
Hitching Post), Feb 
Phillips, Frank (p), Ap 
Phillips, Frederick (p), Dec 
Phillips, T. Ashley (p), Sept 
Philosophy 
New Ways to Think S 
de Madariaga, Tune, & 
Some Things I Believe, by J. Ke 
field Morley, Feb 
‘You Can’t Take It Wit y 
by William Moulton M t 
Oct., 8 
Phoenix, Ariz. (r), Mar 
ov., 43; (p), May, 
Photography 
Hobby Horse Hitching Post, R 
E. O’Bolger, Apr., 47 Ju 
62; Harold R. Greg , Ma 
54; E. W slew and W H 
Hobby McKellar lune, 62 
Piccione, Luigi (p), July, 37 
Pick Your Hobby (e), Mar., 
Pickering College (Training for I 
ing, by Robert J] ( Stead 
Sept., 43 
Picnic for Peddlers, by Ka Krt € 
(r), Nov., 48 
Pimental, Alan S. (p), Tuly, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (w), Nov., 
Pioneer Mother (p), Dec., 
Piqua, Ohio (r), July, 53 
Pitkin, Walter B., More on Care 
After Forty, Jan., 12 
Pittsburg, Tex. (p), Oct., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (w), Sept., 46 
Pittsfield, Mass. (w), Nov., 4 
Plaza, Marco A. (p), July, 45 
Plenty of Elbowroom (e), Apr 
Plitt, Walter L. (p), Aug., 5 
Pocatello, Idaho (w), Mar +7 
Pocock, Maurice (p), Sept., 37 
Poest, Corey (0), Mar., 55 
Poetry 
April, by Charles Hans Towne, 


Apr., 58 

Death Laid His Hand, by I 
Agard Ansley, Mar., 6( 

Dirt Artist, by Mildred D 
Shacklett, June, 27 

Epitaph, by Kimball MclIl 
Jan., 62 

Loneliness, by 
Mar., 5 

March of Time, by 
ham, Jan., 6 

Miracles, by Arthur \ 
Peach, Aug., 6 

More Dear the Fold, by | 

Malloch, Dec., 6 

Club, by Henry T 

Mar., 60 

Nesting Swallows, by 
Hardy, May, 46 

O Piteous Heart. by K: 
Sutton, Oct., 60 

Possessions, by Helen 
Schroeder, Nov., 62 


) 


Gretchen S 


2» 


Edw in 


My 





Apr., 64; "May 


letter; 
Personality 
What I Know bout \ 
Henry Morton Robins 
Jan., 20 
‘Winsome’ Is a Man’s W 
D. Young, May 
Personalities in Rotary (S¢ R 
Personalities, In es 
Pertinax (Andre Get a 
ment of Peace W 
Frank E. Gannett | 
Nov., 64 
Peru 
Ica (r), Sept., 48 
Lima (w), Apr., 41; Dec., 
Pacasmayo (p), Oct l 
Tacna (r), Aug., 49; D 
Peter Pan (p), Dec., 35 
Peterboroug N. H I Ox 
Dec., 27 
Peters, Alvah L. ( Fe 
Peters, Dr. Charles | p), O ; 
Pe.erson, Elmer T., The H 
It Disintegrating N It’ 


) 


chmitt 
Mark 
Vallace 
Jouglas 
Praed, 
Evelyn 
athleen 


Moore 


tures nd the W j 
Sea Sadness, by La em \ 
Sent 
Servic by Douglas Ma 
M: 
Ss nx vy M e T. Wilk 
M 38 
l Y ing M haw 
» Ju 
l We Live, t R 
er, Mar., 
I st’s Lamer M 
Hartman, Sey 8 
Wir the Tree B 
M ) 
} n |] iv | ( 
( npthac vy i 
é Nov S 
I ( V. Gw \l 


(>) 
\W t 
| e, 44 

I \ g (fy N 

Police 
( i Beat 

K. J. Scudder, S 
K 1 Coppers’—N 
He ¢ l Ne M 
Aug 8 
See als Cri B > W 
Pol k, ¢ ng (\ ] 
I 

Ponea Ci Okla M 

P Ar ( J } 

I e, | Dec., 

P scu, Agripa (p). Ju 

P Art Pex. (p), O 

P ( N. ¥ 2) 

P hi Mic (1 N 

P sal Tex. J 

| t Te \ Jae ( \ 
D ; (p) ) 

I Me Oo } 

P Ore ] 

S 4 N 

I La lex ) 

P R 
Nas | 

Portug 
I at 

Pot @) \ D 

I DD Alex. O Ay 
| Oo 4 ( | 

P kedw W Se} 

| | " M 

I x ), De 

I e, N. Y. (w), D 

Pove Does Fright M« 
i, , 

Powe William B The A 
R ind Round, O 
Oct.. 64 

Pr ( ty "Round the ¢ 

( i \ Dosta » 
Nov.. 

Prae Henr I My (< 
Mar., ( 

Prage Hugo E. (p), J 

P Peter (p), Jul 

I 1 Free’ with | 

e. by Mare A. Rose 1) 

P Now for Travel, t \\ 

Phelps, comme 

Presque Isle, Maine (p), J 

* z¢ Clarence A. ( N 

I tt, W g », Oct., 4 

P C. Grattan (p), Feb 

P ton, Ill 


Eng y t-Sharing I 
} Lewe I 
lar 4 
Busine S I t Lead 
Edward Beatty, June 
Prof Motive ). Oct 
P ng Profits from P 
I Roger W. Babson, ] 
Progt ve Rotary, | \ 
A . Dec 7 
I Byron de (See: De P 
P t Pulling Prof 
I pet I Roger W. B 
Jar 8 


Provost, William (r), Maz 
Psychology 
Music for What Ails \ 
Doron K. Antrim, May 


Ps ologist Looks at R 


Donald Laird, Oct ¢ 
Set the Stage (e), Feb., 
Tight-Minders vs. Open-Mir 
by A. E. Wiggeam, May, 1 
Public Ownership of Utilities 


bate), 


Public Speaking (See Speec! 

Publications, Rotary (Re: O 
Rotary Press), July, 4¢ 
Feb., 47 


Pueblo, Colo. (r), Tune, 52 

Pulaski, Va. (r), Nov.. 46 

Pulling Profits from Prosperit 
Roger W. Babson, Jan., 8 


Comment on: (0), Jar 


De 





in 


R 
IX 
R 


Records 


M 


R 








Roanoke, Va. (p), Jan., 52; (r), 
jJan., 53 

Robb, John W. (p), Feb., 39 

Robbins, J. Carthell (p), July, 

Ru bort-Colomby, G. E. A. (p), 
July, 35 

Roberts, Ff. K. (p), Nov., 44 

Roberts, Kenneth (p), Dec., 61 

Robertson, Mrs. Garrett P. (0), 
Sept., 53 

Robinson, Edwin (p), Feb., 52; 
july, 43 

Robinson Henry Morton, Dogs 
Against Darkness, May 28; What 
| Know About You! Jan., 20; 
(p), May, 64 

Robinson, Laurence W. (p), Ma 

Rochester, N. Y. (r), Mar., 53 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., (p), 
jan., 16 

Rock Island, Ul (w), June, 49; (r), 
July, 55 

Rockville, Md. (p), May, 51 

Rodriguez, Adrian (p), July, 44 

Roe, Herman (w), Oct., 46 


Rogers, Ark. (w), Nov., 42; (r) 
Apr., 46 

Rogers, James Harvey (p), Nov 
Mar., 47 

Rolling Homes and Rolling Stones, 
by Earnest FE. Calkins, July, 14; 
(o), Aug., 3; Sept., $3 


folph, William N. (p), Feb., 47 
Romulo, Carlos P. (w), Mar., 47; 
Dec., 46; (p), May, 25; July, 4 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. (Forward 
Like An Elephant—-e), bD« 
(p), Jan., 39 


Rolph, Thomas (p), Feb., 47 
I 
} 


Root, Harry H., Aug., 53 
Roper, Daniel (forward Like An 
Elephant—e), Dec., 9; (p), 


Dec., 48 
Rose, Marc A., ‘Free’ with Every 
Purchase, Dec., 24; (p), Dec., 64 
Rose, Thomas (p), July, 36 
Rose, Will, Rotarian with a Lower 
Case ‘r’, Sept., 39; (p), Sept., 64 
Roselle-Roselle Park, N. J. (1), 
July, 55 


Roswell, N. M. (r), May, 51 


Rotarian Magazine 
An Idea Catches On (e), De« 
Comments on (0), Dec., 4 
\ ‘Week’ for ‘Our Magazine’ (e), 

Mar., 37 

Rotarian with Lower Case ‘r’, by 
Will Rose, Sept., 39 

Rotarians, business relations between 
(On Rotarians and Business—e), 
luly, 29 

Rotarians in the Headlines (See: R« 
tary Personalities) 

Rotary—A Long-R: inge View, by An 
tonin Cekota, lan., 7 

Rotary and the Chaco War (e), 
June, 40 

Rotary and the Individual (We Must 
Lose to Gain, by Maurice Duper 
rey), July, 7 

Rotary Aims and Objects 
Dr, Bradford Knapp (s), Oct., 52 
Goal of Rotary (e), Nov., 36 
Seven Facets of Rotary. by Wil 

bur Gruber, Nov., 7 


Rotary, Appraisal of 
Chinese View of Rotary, by T. ¢ 
Isao, Apr., 7 
Japanese View of Rotary, by S 
Sheba, Mar., 5 
Rotary Appraisal (e), Feb., ; 
Rotary As Seen by a Spanish Re 
tarian, by Carlos Soldevila 
lune, 42 
Rotary As Seen by a Spanish Rotar 
ian, by Carlos Soldevila, June, 42 
Rotary birthday (A Birthday to Re 
member—e), Jan., 40 
Rotary Buttons (0), Oct., 4 
Rotary Degrees (Where Oldsters 
‘Commence’—e), Dec., 39 
Rotary Fxtension (See: Extension) 
Rotary Finances (What Becomes of 
My $4.50? by Allen Street), 
Nov., 31 
Rotary Foundation (Rotary Has a 
Foundation—e), Oct., 41 


Rotary, Future of 
Progressive Rotary, by Alfred Ed 
wards, Dec., 7 
Rotary—A Long-Range View, by 
Antonin Cekota, Jan., 7 
Young Men Exaggerate (e), 
July, 28 


Rotary Globe-Hopping (e), June, 41 


Rotary, Growth of 
Chicago to Cairo, by Irvin W. 
Cubine, May, 7 
Plenty of Elbowroom (e), Apr., 34 
Rotary Globe-Hopping (e), 
Tune, 41 
Rotary Takes Root in Malaya, by 
Richard Sidney, Tuly, 49 
Year of Progress (e), June, 40 
Rotary Has a Foundation (e), 
ct., 





- 


Rotary in 50 Words or So (e), 


Oct., 40 
Rotary in Germany (A Domestic 
Affair—e), Oct., 40 


Rotary in Poland (Re gional Publica- 
tion w), Oct., 47 

Rotary Is on the Tasmanian Shield 
Anonymous, Oct., 43 


Rotary Personalities 
Maurice Duperrey, the Man, by 
Andre Gardot, Aug., 26; (p), 
pept., JJ; MEC., 2/ 


f Individual 


(S 


v4 
J 


ee aiso 
Rotarians) 
ce (Regional Publication 


w), Oc ,_ 4 

Rotary trograms (Rotarian With a 
Lower Case ‘r’, by i Rose), 
Sept., 39 

Rotary srsychology (A_ Psychologist 
Luok it Kolary, by Vonaid 
Laird), Oct., 1 

Kotary aubtications (See Publica 
tions, Kota 

Rotary, Keactions to (See: Reactions 
tu Rotary 

Rotary Speeches (See: Speeches) 


Kotary Siamp Map (Hobby of Hugh 
M Hart), keb., 70 

Rotary Lakes Koot in Malaya, by 
Richard Sidney, July, 49 

Rotary Lheater (Act One! Begin 
ners, Please! by Dewey Fielding), 
sept., o¢ 

Rotary’s Council on Legislation, by 
Aimon k. Roth, June, 39 

Rotary’s New Board of Directors (p), 
july, 4 

Roth, Almon | Calitornia Citizens 
Curb Crime, Feb., 14; Rotary’s 
Council on Legisiation, June, 59; 
(w), May, 45 (Dp), SEeD., 72 

Round, J. B. and daughter Dorothy 
(p), Oct., ol 

Round-Table Way (e), May, 41 

Rowe, Will R. (p), July, 45; (w), 
Aug., 48; Nov., 42 

Rowland, Albert L. (p), July, 44 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm (p), Jan., 43 

Roy, David (p), Dec., 47 

Royal Grammar School (w), Nov., 43 

Royal, Rev. J. W. (w), Nov., 42 

Royce, Josiah tp), Nov., 60 

Royse judge L. W. (w), June, 49 

Rub le, J. ‘Ll. (o), Sept., 4 

Rudolph, Turnley (p), May, 48 

Ruehl, Carl B. (w), Jan., 50; (p), 
May, 5 

Ruleville, Miss. (r), Sept., 50 

Rumania, Ploesti (w), Nov., 43 

Ruppenthal, |. C. (0), Apr., 48 

Rushmore, Edwin H. (w), Apr., 40 

Russell, Bertrand, Man’s Diary im 
Sticks and Stones, June, 15; (p), 
June, 64 

Ruth, Babe, reference to (‘You Can't 
Take It With You,’ by William 
Moulton Marston), Oct., 10 

Ruzic, Dr. Viktor (w), Jan., 51 

Rynders, A. C. (0), Aug., 2 


S 


Saavedra Lamas, C. (p), Sept., 10 

Sabin, Myron C. (0), Sept., 33 

Safe Streets—At a Price (e), Jan., +4 

Safe Streets Sans Sentiment, by A. 
R. Forster, Jan., 45 


Safety 
Safety Work At the Crossroads, 
by A. W. Knight, Aug., 22; 
(Oo), Sept., 53 
Taking (¢ ‘hances for Safety, by Lee 
Gehlbach, Feb., 28 
(See also: Accident Prevention) 
Sagajllo, Witold (p), July, 45 
Said Ato B... (e), Jan., 40 
Sailors—German, American (p), 
Aug., 50 
St. Clair, Mich. (r), Apr., 45; (p), 
Oct., 42 
St. Helena, Cal. (p), Sept., 51 
St. Joseph, Mo. (r), Apr., 45; 
Nov., 46 
St. Paul, Minn. (r), July, 55; 
Sept., 51 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (r), Feb., 50 


Salter, Sir Arthur, Broadening the 
Found: itions | of Peace, Feb., 8; 
(p). Feb » @ 


Samuels, Sam (p), Oct., 42 
San Antonio, Tex. (r), Mar., 50 
Aug., 53 
Sanderson, C. R. (p), June, 51 
Sanford, N. C. (w), Feb., 46 
San Francisco, Cal. (p), Feb., 47; 
(w), Nov., 42 
(See also: Convention, 1938) 
Santa Barbara, Cal. (w), Nov., 42 
Santa Claus (p), Dec., 36 
Santa Cruz, Cal. (w), Nov., 44 
Santa Maria, Cal. (Start in Your 
Own Yard—e), July, 28 
Sarasota, Fla. (r), Aug. : 50 
Sargeant, Walter S. ( Ang 53 
Satomi, Junkichi (p), Poly. 4 
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Savannah, Ga. (w), Apr., 41 
Sawyer, Tom (p), Dec., 36 
Scannell, Robert T. (p), Aug., 53 
Schiele, Silvester (p), Feb., 46 
Schmidt, Paul H. (p), May, 47 
Schmitt, Gretchen, Loneliness 
(poem), Mar., 58 
Schneiderhan, Franz (w), Mar., 47 
(p), May, 24; July, 43; Aug., 5 
Schofield, Herbert (w), Feb., 46 
Schramm, Henry N. (p), July, 36 
Schroeder, Helen Moore, Possessions 
(poem), Nov., 62 
Schubert, Stanley A. (r), July, 55 
Schwanke, Marie, But How They 
Can Smile! Nov., 40 
Schwartz, Charles (0), Feb., 2 
Schwinn, John S. (p), Feb., 39 


Science 


Science Builds on a Long Past, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, Jan., 24 
Scientist and Society, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Aug., 8 
Television—How aay by Wat 
son Davis, Feb., 
Science Builds on a can Past, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Jan., 24 
Science, Rotary, and Peace (e), 
Sept., 35 
Scientist and Society, by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Aug., 
Scoreboard aeaits Tell All, by Lynn 
O. Waldorf, Nov., 23 
Scotland 
Edinburgh (r), Oct., 48 
Glasgow (r), June, 50 
Scouts (See: Boy Scouts) 
Scranton, Pa. (p), Dec., 27 
Scudder, K. J., Coordinating to Beat 
the Devil; Sept., 21 
Scurrah, Percy B. (p), July, 43 
Seattle, Wash. (r), July, 53; Oct., 4¢ 
Se -bring, Fla. (p), Sept., 48; (r), 
Sept., 50 
Sedalia, Mo. (p), June, 52 
See, Howard (p), Aug., 48 
See, Willard (p), Aug., 48 
Seeing Eye, The (Dogs Against 
Darkness, by Henry Morton Rob 
inson), May, 28 
Seely, Hart I. (w), Apr., 40 
Seibert, Henry E. (p), Feb., 39 
Sellers, Dr. Thomas B. (w), Apr., 40 
Selma, Ala. (r), Feb., 49; (w), 
Oct., 46 
Sengstacken, Royal F. (0), Oct., . 
Serratosa Cibils, Joaquin (p), July, 
Service, by Douglas Malloch a A 
Mar., 58 
Business 
My Customer, Right or Wrong! 
by John D. Bromfield, Feb., 19 
On Glorifying the Grouch, by 
George Ade—with reply by J. 
Knight Willy, Sept., 11 
We gg Service, by R. S. Francis, 
Jr., July, 20 
(See: : Vocational Service, Interna- 
tional Service, Community 
Service, Club Service) 
Service Clubs (Rotary Appraisal 
e). Feb., 32 
Set the Stage (e), Feb., 33 
ote. i. a Phiroze (p), July, 
36, ; Dec., 27 
Seven Fale of Rotary, by Wilbur 
Gruber, Nov., 7 
Seven Keys to Baldpate (London Ro 
tary Players), Sept. ., 36 
Sewall, zo J. (w), Nov., 43 
Seydel, Paul B. (p), Aug., 48 
Seydel, Paul Vasser (p), Aus. 48 
Seymour, Ind. (w), Feb., 
Shacklett, Mildred D., the Dirt Ar 
tist (poem), June, 27 
Shafer, Glenn A. (p), Oct., 42 
Shanaman, Samuel L. (p), July, 45; 
(w) Nov., 
Shaw, Roy i. July, 44 
Shaw, Ears A. (p), Oct., 42 
Shaw, W. H. (p), Nov., 43 
Shawnee, Okla. (p), May, 48 
Sheba, S., A Japanese View - Ro 
tary, Mar., 5 *(p), ie 64 
Sheboygan, Wis. (p). Oct., 
Sheffield, Ala. (r), July, 33" 
Sheffield, John (w), Nov., 44 
Sheffield, John W. (w), Nov., 44 
Shelbyville, Ind. (w), Apr., 40 
Sheldon, Dr. Arthur Frederick (w). 
eb., 47 
Sherman, Charles F. (p), July, 44 
Sherry, Gordon (p), Sept., 38 
Shickshinny, Pa. (r), Apr., 46 
Shipe, Frank (w), Dec., 47 
Shipman, T.°G. (0), Apr., 4 
Ships (p), Sept., 27; Oct., 60 
Shiras, George III (p), June, 60 
Shore, Rufus A. (w), Jan., 51 
Shorey, Guy L. (p), July, 44 
Short, A. E. W. (w), Oct., 45 
Shotwell, W. B. (p). Feb., 39 


Should We Abolish Bridge? Yessir! 
by Silas Bent, Mar., 10; No— 
ag A Clinton P. Anderson, 


Mar., (o), Apr., 49 

Should We Insure the Wheat Crop? 
Yes, by A. G. Black; No. by 
Robert FE. Sterling, Apr., 12 


10 


Fis se meet i A AAAI 








Shultz, Jess (p), Oct., 

Siam, eT anon (w), "Feb. 47; (r) 

 Oct., ; 

Sibbett, ce i. (w), Sept., 46 

Sidney, Richard, Rotary Take Root 
in Malaya, July, 48; (p), July 
50, 64 Ps 

Sigler, Kim (p), July, 44; (r), 
Sept., 

Silva, Felipe (w), Mar., 47 

Silver Buftalo Rotarians, Jan., 39 

Simmons, Ernest (w), Dec., 47 

Simmons, Linton T. (w), Sept., 46 

Sincell, Henry €! lay (p), Oct., 42 

Sinclair, W. C. (w), Aug., 47 

Sing, Men, Sing! (e), Feb. 

Singing—Club pinging (Sing, a a 
Sing !—e),. Feb., 

Singleton, Brig. Gen. % L. (p), 
Apr., 

Sioux City, Iowa (w), Feb., 47: 
Mar., 46; (r), Nov., 46; Dec., 50 

—— ag S. D. (r), Feb., 52; 


Sit- Seer n Proble m (e), Apr., 34 

Slatington, Pa. (r), Feb., 52 

Slaves of Fashion, by Hal G. Vermes 
Sept., 18; (0), Oct., 3 

Sleeper, Josiah (0), Feb., 4 

Slocum, George M. (p), Dec., 27 

Slums Must Go! by Lewis E. Laws 
Oct., 11; (0), Dec., 2 

Small College—or Large One? (A 
debate.) The Small > Train 
for Living, by Earl A. Roadmar 
Large Schools Offer oe Opp 
tunities, by zone R. Tunis, Au, 
14; (0), Sep me 

Smiley, David om i May, 48 

Smith, A. D. (0), Mar., 54 

Smith, Ben (p), Mar., 47 

Smith, F. A. Cushing (o), Nov., 2 

Smith, Fred R. (p), July, 44 

Smith, Hal L. (p), Aug., 48 

Smith, Harry A. (p), Dec., 27 

Smith, John E. (p), Aug., 48 

Smith, L. W. (p), Apr., 40 

Smith, Pard. H. (w), Aug., 47 

Smith, R. H. (w), Feb., 47 

Smuts, General (p), puat, Ag 

Snider, Ernest (w), Ap 

Snow (Cold Stars That ‘F at in Win 
ter, by Robert Sparks Walker), 
Mar., 17 

Snowflakes (p), Mar., 17 

So That Man Will Live, by A. D 
Hutton, Oct., 

So We Are Calling It—‘Boy Sponso: 


ship’, by Winthrop R. Howard, 
June, 36 

Social Problems and Welfare 
Architecture. (Man’s Diary in 


Sticks and Stones, by Bertrand 
Russell), June, 15 
Scientist and Society, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Aug., 8 
The Home: Is It Disintegrating? 
(Debate), Yes—and How! by 
Nina Wilcox Putnam; No, It’s 
Stronger Than Ever, by Elmer 
T. Peterson, Dec., 14 
Life Savers of the Bush, by Sir 
James Barrett, Aug., 34 
Men Pulling Together, by Donald 
A. Laird, Nov., 14 
Soldevila, Carlos, Rotary As Seen b 
A ee Rotarian, June, 4 
(p), June, 
Solomon, R. Ww. Pas Apr., 40 
Some Things I Believe, by J. Ken 
field Morley, Feb., 7 
Somers, Hubert (w), Dec., 47 
Sommers, ee L. (p). Jan., 39 
Soule, Cleone H. (o), Nov., 
South send, ied. (w), Mar., 46; (p 
Oct., ‘ 
South Orange, N. J. (r), Feb., 50 


Southern Rhodesia 


Bulawayo (r), Mar., 48; Sept., 4 
Salisbury (r), Jan., 52 

Sowden, J. W. and Wife (p), 
Mar., 47 

Speaking (See: Speech) 


Speech 

‘Goin’ to Town’ Vocally, by James 
L. Waller, Nov., 33 

Set the Stage (e), Feb., 33 

Through England on One Speech 
by Dan B. Brummitt, Aug., 3 

Speer, Talbot T. » Aug., 53 

Sphinx (p), Mar 

Sphinx, by iystie t. Wilkins (poem), 
Mar., 58 

Spidell, Curry M. (0), Dec., 2 

Spieth, William E. (w), Jan., "50; (p). 
May, 52 

Spisic, Bozidar (w), June, 48 

Sports (See: Bicycle Racing, Fenc 
ing, Football. Golf) 

Sprague, Jesse Rainsford, Graduate’s 
Dilemma — Small City versu 
Large City (debate with Willis 
H. Carrier), June, 22 

Springfield, Ill. (r), Feb., 50; Sept 
52: (p), Feb., 46 _ im 

Springfield, Mass. (r), Feb., 51, 5: 


Oct., 50 : 
Springfield, Tenn. (p), May, 48 
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Stager, John M. (w), Sept., Taylor, Graham (p), Dec., 27 Troxell, R. W. (p), Fe b ; Pract; Y 
Stagg, Amos Alonzo (p), ag 39 Taylor, Jimmy (w), Apr., 4! Troy, Ala. (r), A $2. ; org ager a a 
Stamford, Conn. (r), Oct., 50 re- Ching, Yen (w), Oct. 46 Troyanovsky, Al us. og ys é \. Dost 
Stamp, Sir Josiah, The Scientist and Tedlock, Ernest W. (p), Juls r C “A Chines (p), Apr., 
Society, "Aug., 8; (p), Aug., 64 Tedlock, Mrs. Ernest W. (p). ry Lois suinese View of \ 
Stamp-Collecting (See: Philately) July, 56 Tine Avis rh’ = <P), Apt asia We , R. So] 
Stark, Lloyd C. (p), Sept., 33 relevision—How Soon? by Watsor Tu Okla. (r) eg ; 
Start in Your Own Yard (e), July, 28 Davis, Feb., 25 " ala ly, 5 ( \ \, 
met Robert c. Training for ell, William—reference to, Di 3 Posie. Yoke R . "Et 
iving, Sept., 43. Terrell, Frank (p). Oct... 4 ; ee hil. , Paty 
Steamship Rotary Meetings (p), Terry, Prentiss to}. luly, 4 baa all ( on : > <n 
Aug., 46, 50 Teter, _ nn (w), Sept., 4 : re _ uty % * ‘a M & M 
Steamships and Steamboats (Cities Teves, Trudus (p), July, 45 Au 14: WI — Diff 
sa Float, by L. Rolandi Ricci), Texas, ee Isabel (w), Apr., 4 Nov "172 (p) * ee ” 
ay, 35 That Memorable Opening D: one hee Ae aR ree Oe 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, The Near Convention) (1 y Tals, ; aa ', pane CF), Saw. $6 
Way Is North—By Plane, June, Thayer, Cleveland (w), Jan., l an! ( ‘ 
17 > (p), June, 64 Thayer, Frank (oc), Dec., 4 \Turne ae 
Steiger, C. J. (p), July, 45 Cheaters and Theatricals (Act One Turner. Fred : WW . 
Steinmann, L. E. (p), July, 3¢ Beginners, Please t Dew Worth W : Wa va-W 
Steitz, Jackie (p), Sept., 46 Fielding), Sept., 36 1 Gaon td Dec 
Stephens, Bunyan (w), Oct., 45 There’s Always a New Ct i, by lweedan oe yo ; Wa kk S 
Stephenson, H. E. (p), Sept., 46 George T. Eager, Aug., Was : z ) a ee Lad I \y 
i Sterling, Ill. (r), Mar., 53; (w), here’s Romance in Extension, by l'wo-Penny Clah Ce N W O . 
4 Sept., 46 Allison G. Brush, Mar., 38 Two-Way Trade Treaties, by } S \ 
: Sterling, Robert E., Should We In 3} Ways to Kill a Club ( Oct., 4 : i] co air ' : I N 
i sure Wheat Crop? No! (A de This - bath We Honor (See: Rotar i i M W 8) kK 
7 bate ppg A. G. Black), Apr., 13; Personalities) WW "TR ; \ 
(p), Apr., 64 Thomas, Charles Edward ( N W Jar \M \ 
{ Stevenson, Robert Louis (p), Thomas, William (w), Mar., 4 ( } 
Nov» $3 N . Thomasville, N. ¢ r). Ma W R \ 
: Stewart, Fred (p), Nov., 43 Aug., 50; Dec., 5 ; \\ R S 
] Stewart, Murray (p), Nov., 43 Phomps <4 aw fe Fel tnion of South Africa | 
§ Stillwater, Okla. (r), July, 54 Thompson, O. O. (p), Tul +4 Capetowr vw), Sept., 4 M 
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